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IS SOCIAL WORK A PROFESSION? 
BEFORE begil 
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word ‘profes 
may be I Tr rieti used Ir 
broadest sig 


site of the word ‘‘amateur 


is In this sense a *‘ profession 


time 


thus earn 
the) 
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the duration of 
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vieW a profession who make a fu 


time job of it; It is not a profession for thos 

who incidentally contr 

selves to active philanthropy 
However, I have not been 


li Line 


ashe d to 


whether social work is a 
time occupation, whether, in a word 
professional or an amat * occupation 
assume that every diffic occupation re 
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f the concept is to include the indiserimi- 
If there 


a dancing profession, a baseball profes- 


nate activities touched on above 


sion, an acting profession, a nursing pro- 


fession, an artistic profession, a musical 
profession, a literary profession, a medical 
profession, and a legal profession—to men- 


tion no others the term profession is too 


vague to be fought for. We may as well 
let down the bars and permit people to call 
themselves professional for no better reason 
than that they choose in this way to appro- 
priate whatever of social distinction may 
still cling to a term obviously abused, 

sut to make a profession in the genuine 
sense something more than a mere claim or 
an academie degree is needed. There are 
certain objective standards that can be for- 
mulated. Social work is interested in being 
recognized as a profession only if the term 
possessing these 


is limited to activities 


criteria. The social worker wants, I assume, 
to be a professional, if at all, only in the 
sense in which the physician and the engi 
neer are professional, and he wants to make 
common cause with them in defending the 
nar 
the 


term against deterioration. In this 


rower and eulogistie sense, what are 
earmarks of a profession ? 

One has, of course, no right to be arbi- 
The nature 


a readily 


trary, notional or unhistorieal. 

of a profession has undergone 
traceable development; and the number of 
professions has not remained stationary. 
that 


sional have evolved into full professional 


Occupations were once non-profes- 


status. These changes will continue to go 
on, The definition) that we may formulate 
to-day will thereforeneed recasting from 
time to time; and internal modifications 
will occur in many of the activities that we 
shall 


ever, is not to consider the evolutionary 


mention. My present concern, how- 


aspects of the problem, but rather to ask 
criteria of a 


what are at this moment the 
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and to consider whether social 


profession 


work conforms to them. There are a few 


professions universally admitted to be such 


law, medicine and preaching. From 
these one must by analysis extract the 
‘riteria with which, at least, one must be 


gin the characterization of professions. As 
we proceed, we shall consider how far th 
conception has been widened or modified by 
the addition of new professions and, finally, 
to what extent social work measures up to 
the standard thus reached. 

Would it not be fair to 


first mark of a profession that the activ 


mention as the 


ities involved are essentially intellectual in 


‘haracter? Manual work is not necessarily 


xelude d: the use of tools is not necessarily 


xcluded. The physician is not the less a 


member of the profession because his fingers 
feel a pulse and his hands sound a patient’s 
the less a mem 


chest: the engineer is not 


ber of a profession because he employs in 
tools. But in 


instances does the activity derive its 


struments and neither of 
these 
essential character from its instruments; 
the 
dent: 


the thinking 


instrument is an ineident or an acci 
the real character of the activity is 
free, 


intelligence 


process ; a resourceful 


and unhampered applied to 
problems and seeking to understand and 
that 


characteristie of a profession. 


master them is in the first instance 

Wherever intelligence plays thus freely, 
the responsibility of the practitioner is at 
once large and personal. The problems to 
be dealt with are complicated ; the facilities 
at hand, more or less abundant and vari 
ous; the agent—physician, engineer or 
—~@Xerclses a very large discretion 
he shall do. He is not 
he be cooperating 


others, though the work be team work rather 


preacher 
as to what under 


orders; though with 
than individual work, his responsibility is 


This 


quality of responsibility follows from the 


not less complete and not less personal. 
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fact that professions are intellectual in 
character; for in all intellectual opera- 
tions, the thinker takes upon himself a risk. 
If then intellectuality with consequent per- 
sonal responsibility be regarded as one erite- 


rion of a profession, no merely instrumental 


or mechanical activity ean fairly lay claim 
to professional rank; for the human mind 
does not, in instrumental or mechanical 
activities, enjoy the requisite freedom of 
scope or carry the requisite burden of per- 
The execution or ap- 


be it 


sonal responsibility. 
plication of a thought-out technique 
erude or exquisite, physical or mental—is, 
after all, 
routineer has done the thinking and there- 


routine; some one back of the 


fore bears the responsibility, and he alone 
deserves to be considered professional. 
We are accustomed to speak of the 
learned professions. What is the signif- 
icanee of the word learned in this connec- 
tion? Does it imply that there are un- 
learned as well as learned professions? I 
suspect not, for the intellectual character 
of professional activity involves the work- 
ing up of ideas into practise, invoives the 
derivation of raw material from one realm 
Profes- 
sions would fall short of attaining intellec- 
tuality if they employed mainly 
largely knowledge and experience that is 
generally accessible—if they drew, that is, 
only on the usually available sources of 
They need to resort to the 


or another of the learned world. 


or even 


information, 
laboratory and the seminar for a constantly 
and it is the steady 
from these 


fresh supply of facts; 


stream of ideas, emanating 
sources, which keeps professions from de- 
generating into mere routine, from losing 
their intellectual and responsible character. 
The second criterion of the profession is 
therefore its learned character, and this 
characteristic is so essential that the adjec- 
tive learned really adds nothing to the 


noun profession. 
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Professions are therefore intellectual and 
in the next place deti- 
nitely practical. No profession ean be merely 


learned : they are 


academie and theoretic; the professional 
man must have an absolutely definite and 
practical object. 
tially intellectual; his raw material is de- 


Ilis processes are essen- 


rived from the world of learning; thereupon 


he must do with it a elean-eut, conerete 


task. All the activities about the profes- 
sional quality of which we should at once 
agree are not only intellectual and learned, 
but definite in purpose. The professions of 
law, medicine, architecture and engineer- 
ing, for example, operate within definite 
fields and strive towards objects capable of 
clear, unambiguous and conerete formula- 
tion. Physicians rely mainly on certain 


definite seciences—anatomy, physiology, 
pharmacology, ete.—and apply these to the 


health ; 
architecture relies on mathematics, physics, 


preservation and restoration of 
ete., and applies these to the designing and 
Ends may, of 
course, be conerete and practical, without 


construction of buildings. 


being physical or tangible. University pro- 
fessors, engaged in teaching, in the train- 
ing of teachers, in the increase of know!l- 
edge or the development of thought, stand 
the tests that we have thus far enumerated 

their work is intellectual, learned in qual- 
itv and definitely practical in object, 

Each of the unmistakable professions al 
ready mentioned for the purpose of illus- 
tration possesses a technique eapable of 
communication through an orderly and 
highly specialized educational discipline. 
Despite differences of opinion about details, 
the members of a given profession are 
pretty well agreed as to the specifie objects 
that the profession seeks to fulfil, and the 
specifie kinds of skill that the practitioner 
of the profession must master in order to 
the object this 
basis, men arrive at an understanding as to 


attain in question. On 
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the amount and quality of training, general 
and special, which should precede admis- 
sion into the professional school; as to the 
length of the 
formulations are 


and professional! 
These 


exclude from professions those incapable of 


content 
course. meant to 
pursuing them in a large, free and respon 
that those 
potentially capable are so instructed as to 
vet the fullest 
training provided. 


sible way; and to make sure 


possible benefit from the 


A profession is a brotherhood—almost, if 
the word could be purified of its invidious 
implications, a caste. Professional activ 
ities are so definite, so absorbing in interest, 
so rich in duties and responsibilities that 
they their votaries. 


The social and personal lives of professional 


completely engage 
men and of their families thus tend to or- 
ganize around a professional nucleus. <A 
strong class consciousness soon develops. 
But though externally somewhat aristo- 
cratic in form, professions are, properly 
taken, highly democratic institutions. 
They do indeed tend to set up certain re- 
quirements for matriculation, so to speak ; 
but democracy, I take it, means not the 
annihilation of distinctions, but rather the 
abrogation of gratuitous and arbitrary dis 
tinctions. If membership in a profession 
were conditioned on some qualification not 
essentially related to the activities involved 
on birth or wealth or some other accident 
professions eould be fairly charged with 
being snobbish or aristocratic; but if quali- 
fications are determined by the nature of 
the responsibility alone, and if membership 
depends solely on satisfying terms thus 
arrived at, then professions must be ad- 
judged thoroughly democratic in essence. 
There is, of course, always danger that 
the interests of an organization may con- 
fliet with those of the body politic. Organi 
zations of physicians, lawyers and teach- 


ers may find the personal interests of the 
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individuals of whom they are composed 
arrayed against those of society at large. 
On the whole, however, organized groups 
of this kind are, under democratic condi 
tions, apt to he more responsive to publie 
interest than are unorganized and isolated 
individuals. In any event, under the pres- 
sure of public opinion, professional groups 
have more and more tended to view them- 
selves as organs contrived for the achieve- 
ment of social ends rather than as bodies 
formed to stand together for the assertion 
of rights or the protection of interests and 
principles. I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that this development is as yet 
by any means complete. Such is far from 
being the case. Organizations of teachers, 
doctors and lawyers are still apt to look 
But as 


time goes on, it may very well come to be 


out, first of all, for ‘‘number one.’ 


a mark of professional character that the 
professional organization is explicitly and 
admittedly meant for the advancement of 
the common social interest through the pro 
fessional organization. Devotion to well 
doing is thus more and more likely to be 
professional 


come an accepted mark of 


activity ; and as this development proceeds, 
the pecuniary interest of the individual 
practitioner of a given profession is apt to 
yield gradually before an inereasing reali- 
zation of responsibility to a larger end. 
Let me now review briefly the six criteria 
which we have mentioned :tprofessions in- 
volve essentially intellectual operations with 
large individual responsibility gthey derive 
their raw material from science and learn- 
ing 3this material they work up to a prac- 
tical and definite end ¥they possess an edu- 
eationally communicable technique ;4 they 
tend to self-organization they are becom- 
ing increasingly altruistic in motivation. 
It will be 
forms of activity to the test in order to 
determine whether these criteria work. 


interesting to submit various 
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We begin with a erude and obvious ex- 
ample, plumbing. Plumbing possesses cer- 
tain professional characteristies: it ig defi- 
nite in purpose, possesses a technique com- 
edueation, and has 


munieable through 


developed a very definite organization 
Nevertheless, plumbing is not a profession. 
The plumber is a mechanical performer, 
acting on the instrumental rather than the 
intellectual level; the data which he uses 
are the property of common experience, 
not immediately or recently derived from 
the realms of science and learning; finally, 
there is as yet no convincing evidence that 
the spirit of plumbing is becoming social- 
ized. still prosecuted too 


largely for the plumber’s profit. It is there- 


Plumbing is 


fore a handicraft, not a profession. 
Janking is an activity with certain pro- 
purpose is 


fessional characteristics. Its 


definite; it gives a good deal of scope to 
intelligence; it develops a distinct class 
consciousness. But the disqualifications are 
plain: banking is as yet far from being to 
a sufficient extent the application of eco- 
nomie science ; it is largely a matter of what 
called 
business experience,’ 
‘‘rule of thumb.’’ The scientific possibil- 
ities unquestionably exist, and recent legis- 


is vaguely ‘‘business sense’’ or 


46 


‘common sense’ or 


lation marks a distinct advance in the di- 
rection of scientific or professional banking 


in the stricter use of those terms. For the 


present, however, banking practises are still 


too largely empirical to square with the 
professionalism. 
There defects. A 
prominent banker recently described him- 
The motive 


conception of 
other 


modern 
are, of course. 
‘*a dealer in credits.”’ 
is thus too strongly 


self as 
of financial profit 
stressed. It is true that in times of crisis 
the banking interests of the country have 
mobilized for the protection of the general 
public. But in these instances, trade inter- 
est and general interest so largely coincide 
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that it is a question whether the motive can 


be regarded as an example of professional 


altruism: in any ease. it onal, due 


is except 
to common danger from the outside rather 
than to spiritual striving from within. For 
the present, therefore, banking is to be re- 
warded as a trade with certain professional 
leanings. 

Is pharmacy a_professi Is trained 


+ 


nursing a profession The pharmacist 


compounds the physician's prescriptions 


for which task he r quires a ¢ msiderable 
expertness, a knowledge of cer 
chemistry, and a 


either the 


devres oft 


lain sciences, espec ally 


high 


slightest error on his part, or inability to 


degree of caution, since 


detect an error on the part of the physician, 


Whether due to ignorance or carelessness, 


may have very serious consequences. Ri 


curring to our criteria, | should say 


pharmacy has definiteness of purpose, | 
sesses a communicable technique, and de 
rives at least part of its essential material 
from science. On the other hand, the ae 


tivity is not predominantly intellectual in 


character and the responsibility is not o1 
inal or primary. The physician thinks, d 
‘ides and orders; the pharmacist obeys 


obeys, of course. with discretion, intel] 


ence and skill—vet in the end, obeys an 


does not originate. Pharmacy therefore 
aun arm added to the medical profession, 
form of 


Nor is this 


and distinetls 


special 
handicraft, not a profession. 
distinction merely a verbal quibble, for it 
solution 


has an 


of all 


important bearing on the 
educational questions p 
pharmacy. 

[ am conscious of endeavoring to pick up 
undertake to determine 


But if con 


a live wire when I 


the status of the trained nurse. 


sideration of various activities si rially ar 


ranged will throw any light upon the prob 


related to the social worker, there 


lem as 


are obvious advantag Isc ng the 
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is mak 


mprove the status of her voeation She 
TP ind with justi that her position is 
one of great responsibility; that she must 
possess knowledge, skill and power of Jud 
ment; that the chances of s iring thes 
qualifications, all of them essentia ly Inte 
lectual, improve, as the occupation it 
creases in dignity It is to be observed 


that the 


nurse 


however, responsibility of the 


trained is neither or} nor final 


She, 
to the 


is instrumental 


as another arm 
Her funetion 
ndeed, 


certain re- 


too, may be deseribed 


phy siclan or surgeon, 


though not, just 


mechan eally instrume ntal In 
lations she is perhaps almost a collaborator. 


Yet, 


who ohsc rves, r’é 


is the physician 
decides. The 


trained nurse plays into his hands; carries 


IS said, if 


W hen all 


ff and 


ects 


out his orders: summons him like a 


in fresh subordinates loyally 


emervene S 3 


her intelligence to his theory, to his poliey ; 


and is effective 


ability 


n precise proportion to her 


thus to seeond his efforts. Can an 


this secondary nature be 


activity ot 


deemed a_ profession? On the answer, an 


entire educational policy depends 
I have spoken of the trained 


and | 


endeavoring finally 


sick-room attendant have ral 


without to dispose of 
r rela- 


certain questions suggested by he 


tionship to the physician. Meanwhile, it is 
only fair to add, we are developing nurs- 
health 
in the field 


rather 


ing alone other lines: the publie 


nurse is a sanit busy 


than in. the. sick-room under orders. 


Whether the term nurse is properly appli 


eable to her, whether a differentiation in 
traini and terminol is not likely to 
oeeur as pub health work eomes into its 
own, I need not undertake to decide 


from all 
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f bt into tl inmistal e pro 
fessions Without exeeptio thes: il S 
Involve personally responsible intelleetua 
activity; they derive their material imm 
diately from learning and science: th 
possess an organized and edueationally 


ymmunieable te 
te status, social and professiona 


and 


clearly, organs for the achievement of larg 


and they tend to become. more more 


social ends. I need not establish this pos 
tion separately in reference to each 

them. Let the case of medicine suffi 
The physician’s function is overwhelming 


intellectual in quality and his responsibil 


ity absolutely personal. He utilizes various 


instruments—physical and human: micro- 


scope, stethoscope, sphygmograph, oraerity 


But 
that 


pharmacist, dietitian, his is 
the ¢ 
these 


bility of dee 


nurse 


‘ommanding intelligence brings 


resourees to bear: his 


he respons 


sion as to the problem an 





how it is to be solved. There are, of course, 
physicians in abundance to whose proc- 
esses the word intellectual can not be proy 


applied—routineers, to whom a fe 


erly 


indicate this or that 


obvious sig 


ure, by a law ot mechanieal association ; 


hut these poorly trained and l-equipped 


medical men have no place in modern med 


cine. They are already obsolete—mere 


survivals destined soon to pass away. 
In the next place, medicine derives its 


material immediately from science [n- 


deed, an imposing array of sci has 
been 


lems encountered and needs felt 


ences 


developed, Vi ry lara: ly out of prob 


in medieal 


anatomy, physiology, pathology, 


bacteriology and pharmacology. These se 


have now achieved independence 


the sense that, like chemistry and physies 


they inherent interest and are ¢ 


pt SSCSS 


pable of development without immediate 


nevertheless 


reference to disease. They 


ich th 


- 
=> 
- 
) 


furnish the di 


physician 
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very largely operates, and his professional 
development may be determined by the de- 
gree to which he substitutes in his observa- 
tion data 


data empirical in character. 


and thinking thus derived for 

Medicine qualifies on other points equally 
well: it has the definite, practical end al- 
ready noted—viz., the preservation and 
restoration of health; it lends itself admir 
ably to an effective and orderly educational 
discipline, calculated to attain the definite 
object just stated; it has achieved a very 
definite status; finally, though neither the 
organization, as a whole, nor the members, 
as individuals, can claim to be exempt 
from selfish and mercenary motives, it must 
that the 


fession has shown a genuine regard for th: 


in fairness be said medical pro- 


publie interest as against its own, that it is 


responsive to large social 
that 


signs of a development that will minimize 


increasingly 
needs, and there are not wanting 
personal profit somewhat as it is minimized 
in teaching. 

I hope that these examples have made 
our criteria so clear that they can now be 
applied to social work. Is social work a 
profession in the technical and strict sense 
of the The Bulletin of the New 
York School of Philanthropy under the 
title “‘The Social Work’’ 


makes the following explanation: 


term ? 


Profession of 


The School of Philanthropy is primarily a pro 


fessional training school, of graduate rank, for 
civic and social work. 


to be 


The word philanthropy is 
understood in the broadest and deepest sense 
kind of 


or private auspices. By social work 


as including every social work, whether 


under public 
is meant any form of persistent and deliberate 


g conditions in 


effort to improve living or workit 
the community, or to relieve, diminish, or prevent 
distress, whether due to weakness of character or 
to pressure of external circumstances. All such 
efforts may be conceived as falling under the heads 
of charity, education or justice, and the same ac 


tion may sometimes appear as one or another ac- 


ording to the point of view. 
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The activ s deseribed in these words 
are obviously intelleetual, not mechanical 
not routin character Che worker must 
possess fine powers of analysis and dis 
erimination breadth and flexibility rf 
sympathy, sound judgment, s utili 

ne Whatever resources are av ible, fa 
cilitv in devising new combinations. These 
perations al ssurediv of ntellectual 
quality 


iowever, as to 


Whether this responsibility is not rather 
that of a mediating than in original 

rene | m Xplain as coneretely as | 
can. The engineer works out his problem 
and puts through its solution; so does the 


the teacher. The 


that of 


physician, the preacher 


] 


social worker takes hold of a east 


a disintegrating family, a wrecked individ 


ual or an unsocialized industry Having 


localized his problem, having decided on 
nature, is he not usually 


1 l } 


invoke the specialized a 


its particular 
driven to rency, 
professional or other, best equipped to 
handle it? There is il 

the doctor 


the school; 


dealt with 


Iness to be 
is needed; ignorance requires 
poverty calls for the legislator, 
‘o the 


worker mediates thi 


organized charity and so on. 1 extent 
that the social 
vention of the 
best fitted to deal 


which he 


inter 


particular agent or 


ageney 
with the specific emer 
s the SO) 


creney has encountered, 


cial worker himself a professional or is he 
that this or that 


other activity action ? 


the intelligence brings 


profession or Into 
tion thus 


The 


encoun 


The responsibility for specific 
rests upon the power he has invoked 
situations he 


very variety of the 


ters compels him to be not a professional 


agent so much as the mediator invoking 
this or that professional agency 

In speaking of social work as mediating, 
I do not intend to Say that other profes 
mutually independent and act 


Indeed, the cy, 


sions are 


independently. laboration 
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ol different professions in the doing of 
tasks is a characteristic feature of 
Architects, 


neers, sanitarians, lawyers and educators 


specific 
latter-day organization. engi- 
cooperate in the building of a school or a 
But it is to be noted that this 


is a division of labor among equals 


tenement. 
each 
party bearing, subject to general consent, 
primary responsibility for his particular 
function—the definiteness of that function 
and the completeness of the responsibility 
differing, I take it, from the funetion and 
responsibility of the social worker under 
similar conditions. 

the objects of social 
work leads to the same conclusion. I have 


made the point that all the established and 


Consideration of 


recognized professions have definite and 


specific ends—medicine, law, architecture, 
engineering, one can draw a clear line of 
demareation about their respective fields. 
This is not true of social work. It appears 
not so much a definite field, as an aspect of 
work in many fields; an aspect of medicine 
belongs to social work, as do certain aspects 
of law, edueation, architecture, ete. Reeur 
for a moment to the scope of interest indi- 
cated in the extract above quoted from the 
prospectus of the New York School: the im- 
provement of living and working condi- 
tions in the community, the relief or pre- 
vention of distress, whether individual or 
social in origin. the 


Boston School for Social Workers enumer- 


The prospectus of 


ates the various kinds of positions oceupied 
by its graduates as follows: care of children, 
church and religious work, civie agencies, 
industrial betterment, institutional and 
medical social service, neighborhood work 
organizing charity, pro- 


The field of employ- 


and recreation, 
bation and parole. 
ment is indeed so vast that delimitation is 
impossible. We observe that professions 
need to be limited and definite in scope, in 
that 


order practitioners may themselves 
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degree ot 


act: but the high 


competency required for action and eondi- 


specialized 


tioned on limitation of area ean not 


sibly go with the width of scope character 


pos- 
istic of social work. A certain superficial- 
ity of attainment, a certain lack of practical 
ability necessarily characterize such breadth 
of endeavor. If, however, we ‘conceive 
the the 
agent grappling with this or that situation, 


social worker, not so much as 
but rather as controlling the keyboard that 
summons, cooperates with and coordinates 
various professional specialists, this breadth 
far from being a 


of attainment is very 


matter for reproach. It imposes upon the 
social worker the necessity of extreme cau- 
tion, of eonsiderable modesty, beeaust n 
these days a considerable measure of cer- 
tainty is possible to any one person only 
Would it not be 


at least suggestive therefore to view social 


within a restricted field. 


work as in touch with many professions 
rather than as a profession in and by itself? 

Perhaps the same idea can be brought out 
deal of 
perhaps be ac- 


in other ways. <A good what is 


called 


counted for on the ground that the reeog- 


social work might 
nized professions have developed too slowly 
on the social side. Suppose medicine were 
fully socialized; would not medical men, 
medical institutions and medical organiza- 
tions look after certain interests that the 
social worker must care for just because 
medical falls The 
shortcomings of law create a similar need 


practise now short? 


in another direction. Thus viewed, social 
work is, in part at least, not so much a sep- 
arate profession, as an endeavor to supple- 
ment certain existing professions pending 
their completed development. It pieces 


out existing professions; breathes a new 
spirit into them, and binds them together 
in the endeavor to deal with a given situa- 
tion from a new point of view. 


Lack of specificity in aim affects seri- 
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ously the problem of training social work- 
ers. Professions that are able to define 
their objects precisely can work out edu- 
cational procedures capable of accomplish- 
ing a desired result. But the occupations 
of social workers are so numerous and di- 
verse that no compact, purposefully organ- 
ized educational discipline is _ feasible. 
Well-informed, well-balanced, tactful, judi- 
cious, sympathetic, resourceful people are 
needed, rather than any definite kind or 
kinds of technical skill. In so far as edu- 
cation can produce this type, the education 
is not technically professional so much as 
broadly cultural in a variety of realms of 
civie and social interest. The vagueness of 
the enterprise in which they are engaged 
must have troubled the instructors them- 
selves, if I may judge from a remark once 
made to me by one of them: ‘‘We don’t 
know just what to teach them.’’ In this 
connection it is worth noting that the heads 
of schools for social workers are trained 
men with subsequent experience, but not 
trained social workers. Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor is a theologian by training, Dr. Brackett 
and Dr. Devine are economists. In addi- 
tion to knowing a specialty well, they are 
all well-informed in many other directions ; 
this breadth of interest and attainment re- 
inforeed by practical experience makes 
them competent heads of schools for social 
workers—this, rather than any particular 
training aimed at the particular job, 

Let me add, however, that what I have 
just said does not imply that schools of 
philanthropy are superfluous. Looking at 
them as educational ventures, I suspect 
that they are as yet feeling about for their 
proper place and function. There is an 
obvious convenience, however, in having 
an institution which focuses as far as pos- 
sible the main lines of social activity; an 
obvious advantage in having an institution 
that emphasizes the practical side of what 
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might otherwise be more or less academic 
instruction in many branches. But in- 
struction of this kind is not exactly profes- 
sional in character; it supplements and 
brings to bear what good students might 
well acquire in the course of their previous 
higher education. 

If social work fails to conform to some 
professional criteria, it very readily satis- 
fies others. No question can be raised as 
to the source from which the social worker 
derives his material—it comes obviously 
from science and learning—from econom- 
ies, ethics, religion and medicine; nor is 
there any doubt on the score of the rapid 
evolution of a professional self-conscious- 
ness, as these annual conferences abun- 
dantly testify. Finally, in the one respect 
in which most professions still fall short, 
social work is fairly on the same level as 
education—for the rewards of the social 
worker are in his own conscience and in 
heaven. His life is marked by devotion 
to impersonal ends and his own satisfaction 
is largely through the satisfactions pro- 
cured by his efforts for others. 

There is, however, another side even to 
this aspect of professional activity. Pro- 
fessions may not be cultivated for mere 
profit. Neither, let me add, ean they 
develop on the basis of volunteer or under- 
paid service. Most men and women are 
fortunately so placed that the career they 
adopt must afford them the income neces- 
sary to their existence and development. 
Well-trained men and women can not, as 
a rule, be attracted to a vocation that does 
not promise a living wage in return for 
competent service. Am I mistaken in 
thinking that not infrequently the inner joy 
attached to philanthropic endeavor has 
seemed to those in control a more complete 
satisfaction of the worker’s legitimate de- 
sires than it has seemed, for example, to the 
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Here 


not making a eriticism, 


worker herself ? again, I am raising 
a question, 

Now that we have run through the marks 
of the 
the whole at this stage social work is hardly 
eligible, it 


not been simply engaged in verbal quib- 


professions and have found that on 
is fair to ask whether we have 


bling. Has an analysis of this kind any 


practical significance ? 

It seems to me that it has. For example: 

the social worker is at times perhaps some- 
work has 

one of the 


excessive 


what too self-confident: social 


suffered to some extent from 
vices associated with journalism 
facility in speech and in action. Let us 
suppose for a moment that our reflection 
on the differences between the accepted 
professions and social work reminds the 
social worker at crucial moments that he is, 
as social worker, not so much an expert 
himself as the mediator whose concern it is 
to summon the expert—will not his obser- 


vation be calmer, his utterance more re- 
strained, be the difficulty he encounters 
economic, educational or sanitary? He 
will, IT mean, be conscious of his depend- 
ence, and this consciousness will tend to in- 
duce caution, thoroughness and moderation. 
For if social work is not definite enough to 
be called a profession, the social worker 
will at least be less cocksure than the pro- 
Is it not 


possible that part of the vast army of re- 


fessional man, whom he ealls in. 


action is made up of those needlessly terri- 
fied by the oceasionally reckless—and _ per- 
haps somewhat baseless—confidence of the 
reformer? If so, failure to realize the limi- 
tations of social work from the professional 
point of view is not without practical con- 
Sequences. 


Matthew 


Goethe as saying: 


somewhere 


Arnold 


‘*To do is easy ; to think 


quotes 


is hard.’’ There is a sense in which the 


remark is true. If we mean routine doing 


and fundamental thinking, then truly to do 
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But there is a 
For if 


we mean by doing, effective doing. and by 


to think is hard. 


IS easy, 


sense in which the remark is false. 


thinking the facile movement of suggestion, 
The 
easy impatient sweep of progressive recom- 
even the best 
progressive journalism, is one thing; the 


then to think is easy, to do is hard, 
mendation, characteristic of 


working out of a practical problem is quite 
another. I know of nothing more difficult 
than to take hold of a definite situation in 
sanitation or education and to make it 
better. 


mainly the iniquity and perversity of men 


Nor is it only or in some eases 
that are at fault; our impatience may occa- 
sionally be unjust, if it is due to any such 
The problems are in themselves intri- 
our 


view. 
cate; our resources are inadequate; 
powers, especially in dealing with others, 
are relatively slight and work slowly. In 
the sense in which we are now speaking, 
Goethe’s saying may be reversed—to think 
is easy, to do is hard. 

I have no 
still less do I want to bring aid or 
do not 
diminish the vigor of any attack that can 


desire to discourage social 
workers ; 
comfort to the enemy. I want to 
be made upon poverty, ignorance, disease, 
selfishness ; but for the moment I am, ignor- 
ing all else, looking at the method of the 
social worker from the merely professional 
standpoint. Now when social work becomes 
thoroughly professional in character and 
scientific in method, it will be perceived 
that vigor is not synonymous with intelli- 
vigor can not succeed 
The battles that so- 


cial work wages will not be won by phrases 


rence, Moreover, 


without intelligence. 


which too often serve as a substitute for 
experience and knowledge, but by trench 
warfare carried on by men and women who 
have learned every inch of the ground over 
which they must fight. 

I spoke a moment ago of journalism. I 
would not be understood as discrediting 
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effective and able journalistic work. Its 
limitations are, however, obvious and by 
none are they more acutely felt than by 
some of those who are compelled by the 
necessities of the case to labor within them. 
What I mean to point out here is this: that 
a profession needs in these days a form 
of expression and record that is scientific 
rather than journalistic in character. The 
newspapers, the weekly and monthly pe- 
riodicals, more or less serve social work as 
far as journalistic publicity is concerned. 
Now while it is doubtless still advisable to 
concentrate this material in journals ex- 
pressly devoted to social work for news 
propaganda and agitation, it is important 
to remember that we do not thus rise above 
the journalistic to the scientific or profes- 
sional level. A profession must find a 
dignified and critical means of expressing 
the form of a periodical which 
describe in terms whatever 


itself in 
shall 
work is in progress; and it must from time 
to time register its more impressive per- 
formanees in a literature of growing solid- 
ity and variety. To some extent the evolu- 
tion of social work towards the professional 
status can be measured by the quality of 
publication put forth in its name. I ean 
not pretend to such familiarity with the 
literature of social work as to warrant me 


eareful 


in passing an opinion as to how far its pe- 
riodical or its book literature is impressive, 
scientific or professional in quality; but I 
believe the point is one which might be 
profitably considered by those who wish 
social work to be taken as seriously as medi- 
cine or engineering. 

At the moment, therefore, it may be— 
observe that I am not endeavoring to be 
very positive—it may be that social work 
will gain if for the time being it becomes 
uncomfortably conscious that it is not a pro- 
fession in the sense in which medicine and 
engineering are professions; that if medi- 
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cine and engineering have cause to proceed 
eare, work has even 
father of the late President 
whether his son 


critical social 
more, The 
Gilman was 
Daniel had 


don’t know,’’ he veplied, ‘* Daniel is always 


with 
once asked 


‘‘chosen his profession.’’ ‘‘I 


working rather than professing.”’ 

But after all, what matters most is pro- 
fessional spirit. All activities may be pros- 
ecuted in the genuine professional spirit. 
In so far as accepted professions are prose- 
cuted at a mercenary or selfish level, law 
and medicine are ethically no better than 
trades. In so far as trades are honestly 
carried on, they tend to rise towards the 
professional level. Social 
strongly to the humanitarian and spiritual 
element. It holds out no inducement to the 
worldly—neither comfort, glory nor money, 
The unselfish devotion of those who have 
chosen to give themselves to making the 


work appeals 


world a fitter place to live in can fill social 
work with the professional spirit and thus 
to some extent lift it above all the distine- 
tions which I have been at such pains to 
make. In the long run, the first, main and 
indispensable criterion of a profession will 
be the possession of professional spirit and 
that test social work may, if it will, fully 
satisfy, 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


New YORK CITY 


FUNCTIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


THERE is much discussion, to-day, of the 
public school and its responsibility. Is it 
not time for the American people to con- 
sider the danger of expecting too much 
from mental training alone? Somehow, 
the idea has been accepted that every youth- 
ful shortcoming and every public evil can 
be eliminated by education. The 
schools are expected to achieve results far 
beyond those secured in business or in any 


mere 
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They are 


to twenty- 


human activity. 
fifteen 
five per cent. of their pupils are not in the 
front that is, twelve 


months, completing a full year’s work and 


other line of 


erit eized hecause from 


rank are not, in 
adding a full year’s accumulation to their 
store of knowledge. And yet, from seventy- 
five to ninety per cent. of men engaged in 
business are not successful, either failing 
to become established or ultimately going 
into bankruptey, and a far larger per cent, 
do not accumulate capital or improve their 
Is it 
just to expect children to be so much more 


economic condition from year to year. 


efficient and progressive than are men in 
active life? Is it fair to criticize educators 
severely because some pupils make slow 
progress while the great majority of our 
adult population, itself, is making no intel- 
whatever? 


lectual or economic 


The school question needs careful study in 


progress 


the light of human nature and human in- 
stitutions as they actually exist, not on the 
basis of a theory or an ideal standard to 
which no other department of life hag yet 
attained. Public has to deal 
with children endowed with all grades of 


education 


intellectual power, coming from homes of 
in 


all types and conditions, many lacking 
true ambition. Is it strange that results 
are not uniform and that many fail to catch 
the inspiration for higher living and bet- 
ter efficiency? The marvel is, not that some 
do not rise, but that the general uplift is 
so marked, 

The American publie school is unique. 
It had its origin with the people, it is sup- 
ported and managed by the people, and to 
it they largely look for the education of 
their sons and their daughters. In other 
lands school privileges have been doled out 
as a gift; education has filtered down from 
the few to the many or has remained the 
But the little 
constant 


prerogative of the wealthy. 


house has been the 


red school 
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companion of the American pioneer. How- 
ever deeply he has penetrated the wilder 
ness, however far from others he has built 
his cabin on the lonely prairie, the school 
master has soon come rapping at his door 
and has always found a hearty welecom: 
The 
a part of our public life that we 


school is so familiar and js so integral 
seldom 
attempt to analyze its relations to the com- 
munity and the home. 

What are 
and what part of his needed training ean it 
ehild? What intellectual 
development alone do to fit him for the 


the possibilities of the school 


rive the 


Can 


great task before him? Are we asking thx 
schools to do a work which, in the very 
nature of things, they can never do without 


help? 


teachers and placing on their shoulders a 


Are we expecting the impossible of 


burden which must be borne in part by 
others? These are questions which interest 


pupils, educators, parents, communities, 
yea, even the nation itself, in no small dé 
gree. They must finally be answered in a 
spirit of honesty and frankness, free from 
dogmatism and Our 


system had its beginnings with a practical 


prejudice. schoo! 
people and it has always aimed to give a 
practical preparation for life. This is as 
it should be, but we must give to the term 
practieal its better and broader meaning 
Some would restrict the term to a very 
narrow margin, asking that the pupil be 
educated with the one idea of enabling him 
to get on in the world more rapidly and 
more easily than did his father. They for- 
get that our aim should be, not to put into 
the hands of youth the means for ease and 
idleness, but the power for more strenuous 
effort and greater accomplishments, The 
notion with which many young people en- 
tered his school was one of the most dis- 
couraging factors in the early work of 
Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee. They 
came, not to prepare for better work, but ex- 
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pecting to learn how to live without work. 
Unfortunately, this ambition is not con- 
fined to the colored race. The school can 
not teach boys and girls how to live by their 
wits. If it does anything for them it must 
teach them how to work to better advantage, 
how to prepare for greater usefulness. It 
seeks to do nothing less than this and it ean 
do nothing greater. If, then, by a practical 
education we mean preparation for obtain- 
ing a means, let it be 


livelihood by easy 


distinctly understood that the school seeks 


to prepare no man for idleness, but for 
better living, for greater activity, and for 
keener enjoyment of the good things of 
life. It seeks to give the child the power to 
fill his life with the things that lift him up, 
not to that hold 


down to petty thoughts and petty ambitions, 


cherish the things him 
It endeavors to give him a broader outlook, 
a keener intelligence, a deeper sympathy 
and a warmer charity for all mankind, 
bringing before him the facts of life in their 
true relations and helping him to see their 
values. Surely this is practical 
preparation for living. Such work can be 
done only by training the child to think 
earefully, to reason accurately, to aceumu- 


relative 


late knowledge, and to gain wisdom. To 
this end studies are arranged with a logical 
sequence of subjects and reasonable thor- 
oughness is required. The course should be 
such as will lead to the most clearly defined 
ideas and the most appreciative view of the 
things that make for good living, and should 
put into the hands of the youth the means 
the 
utilitarian side of the instruction is but to 
without furnishing the 

The 
as the 
should be 


of attaining his ideals. To fail on 


arouse discontent 
means for obtaining better things. 
hand should be 
mind, but 
closely related to mental discipline. 


educated as well 


manual training 
Con- 


stant emphasis should be placed on the abil- 


ity to think clearly and the pupil should be 
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brought to realize that the man with brain 
1 broad intelligence is bound to 


power and 
' 
i 


ead in the work of the artisan as well as in 


of the artist of manual 


edu 


and this is the work 


the work This typ 


training will make ‘ated men, not mere 


learners of a trade now 


he lige dons in the s hool shons 


That the ‘ hool do S not al Vavs sue eed 
in leading the child to take a eorreet view 
of life and its complex factors does not 


This is its aim, 
ol the 


their 


prove that it is a failure 


and the longer the pupil stays in sch 


nearer he comes to seeing things in 


true relation, provided he makes a reason- 
able effort. That there are some exceptions 
is too true, It may be impossible to fix the 
full responsibility, but in this connection 
some facts are worthy of careful considera 


S ‘hool is 
life, 
ehil 


dren, nor can it do all that many good and 


tion, We believe 


an indispensable factor in 


that the public 
American 
but it ean not do everything for all 
perfectly reasonable people expect of it. 
They look to teachers to accomplish the 
the 


isure by the 


work that should be done by the home 


echureh, and in no small me 


municipal authorities. They ask the 
to take child. no 


heredity or his 


school 


every matter what his 


environment, and trans 


form him into an orderly, efficient 
The 


put on teachers the burden of saving him 


honest, 


high-minded man laws of the state 
evil effects of nareoties and strong 
The that 
physiology and hygiene be taught with spe 
but the 


publie 


from th 


drink. enactments requiring 


cial reference to these subjects are 


expression, in conerete form, of 


sentiment along these lines. Somebody 
ought to give this instruction and it was 
easiest to add it to the curriculum. But 


has the desired end been attained? Since 
the schools began to do this work has there 
been a visible improvement in the habits of 
Is ther 
than there was thirty years ago? We would 


boys? less smoking among them 
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not ! mn the answer, and the failure 

not due to poor instruction or a lack of 
t in tl ‘lassroom. It is evident to 
vho have observed the matter closely, 


following these laws, came a decided 
workers 


the 


temperance 
mperance organizations to reach 
less vigilant 
The schools ought to teach 
the facts of this subject and they are more 
but are parents doing 
ivgorous effort as 
others? And vet, who is 

sted and on whom does God, by 
laws of nature, pla e the respon- 


proper bringing up of the 


But they say: ‘* We en 


It is their duty and 


child? 


to d ) th S work ror us. 


ploy teachers 


we leave it to them, confident that they can 


do it better than we.’ Fathers, mothers, 


can legal enactments change the relations 
hetween you and your children or relieve 
you of any part of vour duty towards them ? 
knowledge take the place of 


Can scientific 


parental love and parental helpfulness? 


Are you willing to delegate to another the 
God-given privilege of leading your child 
into the and 
this to 


paths of purity, peace up- 


rightness? Nay, can you delegate 


another with any assurance of success? 
Will the efforts of others bear the best of 
fruit unless you do your part with earnest- 
zeal? 
of evil consequences will deter few children 


Ilere 


where the hopes of those who depend on 


ness and unselfish Mere knowledge 


from forming evil habits. is just 
instruction for safety will always 
The teach- 


a desirable part 


scientific 
be doomed to disappointment. 
ing of sex hygiene may be 
of school work, but something better than 
mere information is indispensable to secure 


the best results. There must come into the 


lives of the young an inspiration to keep 


themselves pure and clean, and they must 


be hel} ed to realize that it is brave to resist 
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temptation and avoid evil. 


that there is no 


sin but that a clean, honest young mat yr 
woman is the noblest work of God Che 
scho | may hy able to teach these lessor S: 


if certainly should leave ho hing undone 


Which w emphasize them. But do you 
imagine that the teacher in do it er 
than the parent? For the sake of the 


child, let us ask one questiot 
parents spend one hour a week in 
sympathetie intere 
children? When his errors 
ing form they scol 


and 


is on the way to the penitentiary or 


ageravatl 


them in an 


boy; they preach at him him 


that he 


assure 


the gallows—or a worse pl wee, trying to 
scare him into being good. But when all 1 
well with the lad, when his self-respect is 


intact and he has nothing to fear, when | 


we and tl 


is at peace with his consecie! 
world, then do they hold with him the econ 


reaches his neart and reveals to 


! | 
l ( 
t 


do this it wil 


verse that 


him the true nature of father mother 
| never 


t. Th 


soul n urishment 


love If parents do not 


be done, for no one else can do 
school can not supply the 
and the heart eulture so indispensable for 
true living. If the better life is not nour 
ished in the home, many a boy and girl will 


childhood. We 


around any community and 


miss the true glory of 
but to look 
among all classes of people to see pathet 

We must not 


only a 


proof of this soul starvation. 
depend on the school for that which 
parent, with a parent’s love, a parent’s 


faith, and a true parent’s devotion ean 
furnish. 

A principal was once called to the corri 
dor of a primary school and found a mother 
gazing helplessly at her six-year-old 


bos 
who was evidently master of the situation 
She appealed to the principal for assistance 
saying that she had whipped the lad all the 
way from home, but that she could get him 
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no farther. The youngster entered the 
trouble as soon ag he 


Great 


schoolroom without 
was turned over to the principal. 
was the astonishment of the mother, as she 
asked in bewilderment ‘‘How did you do 
that. I would like to know?’’ Schools must 
maintain discipline, whatever the habits, 
those with 


characters or dispositions of 


whom thev have to deal. 


it children do not form correct habits and 


They are eritieiz d 


aequire courteous manners as though the 
fault were theirs alone, little allowance being 
made for defects in home training, and in 
spite of the fact that the troublesome youth 
deports himself more correctly in school 
than elsewhere. How often do parents say 
to the teacher, ‘‘I want you to teach my 
child to he obedient 


Do not allow him to be impertinent 


he will not mind me. 
he is 
I wish you would make him 
bad habits—I 


is this teacher, pray, 


saucy to me. 


ean not.’’ 


that she 


give up certain 
Now 
should possess a power which the parent 
The 


same number of children who meet daily 


who 
has lost, or perchance has never had? 


without disturbance under the authority of 
the school would convert the neighborhood 
into a veritable pandemonium were they to 
assemble under the care of the parents or 
Children 


improving with 


the municipal authorities. are 
they are 
they 


erned and the publie looks to the schools to 


not depraved: 
must be 


every generation, but gov- 


do more than their share of the governing 
and the teaching of self-control. They are 
expected to give to the world young men 


and women who ean be relied on to do 
right, and they are suecessful in no small 
degree. But are those who make these de- 
mands careful, in all ways and at all times, 
to teach the same lessons and to honor the 
rules which they ask others to enforce? 
Does the boy always learn from his father, 


by precept and example, fundamental les 


9 


grity and fair dealing’! 


sons in business int 
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tage of the rorance or we 


Is he brought up to regard a bar 


vain as when it is mutually ad 


fair only 


Vantaveous, and s h urged to select a 
business or a profession which gives a fair 
return for what it reeeives You sav that 
this is a high s lard, and it is, but it is 
no whit higher than vou dem | of teach 
ers in their intercourse and their teaching 
In fact, will anything short of this foster 
hearty, genuine, soul-contt honesty 
and manliness? You must not ask for a 
sound code of ethies and reserve the right to 
practise a modification thereof if you would 


have efficient help in building sound char 


acter; for after all the school is only an aid 


and 


inally organized for just that purpose. If 


to the home and the parent was orig 


sharp practise is endorsed by business men, 
if they do not unto others as they would be 
in school is like 
choked by 
The aver 
for the 


done DY - the wood Se ad SOW! 


to fall on barren ground or bi 


the tares of doubtful honesty 


age boy has a vast amount of respect 


successful man of affairs and is mor 


strongly influ nee d by h Ss eX imple than by 


anything else. If we are to have honest 


boys and clean young men, they must hear 


the right talk and learn the right lessons in 
the shop, in the store, in the office, and in 
the home—lessons of the strictest fidelity 
to th most exaeti laws f truth and 
moraiuty in | things nd | s and 


Orne of 


our 


tirade on the publie schools. It was written 


endurance by the ineffi ‘vy of workmen 
sent to make repairs in her hor nd in 
desperation she asks the question ‘*‘ What is 
the matter with the publ Is that they 
do not teach boys to become honest, efficient 
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ne men Ihe 


sentiment 


question is a fair index 
the 
responsibility of parents, of employers, of 
n of the 


publie which ignores 


overseers, evi workmen themselves, 


and blames the schools if window shades 
dr pp or paper fails to adhere to the walls. 
appearing from time to time in our period- 
Next the school 


made sponsor for all the embarrass- 


may seem exaggerated but criticisms 
eals justify the statement. 
may be 
ment surrounding the problem of domestie 
This is no mere fancy, as we shall 
find. With the 


mestic science into the eourse of instruction, 


help 
soon introduetion of do- 
people will expect that girls who have such 
will be 
The school is expected, 


advantages and such instruction 
trusty and capable. 
by some sort of magic, so to ground children 
in diligence and uprightness that they will 
never again go astray or slight a task. 
When weak places appear in our business, 
social or economie life, the first impulse is 
to seek for the cause of the trouble in the 
management of the publie schools and to 
expect them to find a remedy. Speaking of 


the alarming inerease of smoking among 


small boys. a leading physician in one of 


our large cities charges it to the public 


schools, say ing : 


Think of it, boys in the primary school 


driven to smoke by an overcrowded eurric- 
ulum! The idea is the more absurd because 
the boys in the primary school who are thus 
generally the 


driven to desperation are 


ones whom the eurriculum disturbs 
Had cood sought the 
‘‘underlying cause’’ in the lack of parental 


vigilance, in the habits of fathers, brothers, 


\ ery 


least. our doctor 


companions of these lads, he 


s and 


have come much nearer the source of 
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**morbid appetites and viei 


iS SO easy to raise the ery of de 


all vouthful 


training as an explanation of 


follies and failures. But the true cause lies 
deeper and will never be found until it is 
sought elsewhere. 


‘*What are 
they 


But vou ask: the functions of 


he schools? Can teach nothing but 
books and shall they have no responsibility 
for the moral improvement of the young? 
Can the teacher do nothing to help them to 
higher ideals and better habits?’’ No true 
teacher ever for a loses sight of 


wish to he re- 


moment 


these things nor does he 


great- 
wants 


lieved of the responsibility ; it is his 


est source of inspiration; but he 
others to share the responsibility and util 
ize every opportunity to uplift the lives of 
young people in every possible way. Is 
We think not and 
we think that such help must come if the 
results are secured. It 
that the 


formatory institution and that it ean not do 


this too much to ask? 
desired must be 


remembe red school is not a re- 
its duty by the well-disposed children if it 
is made to do the work of a quasi reforma- 
ndeed is the child who is 


tory Yet vicious 


not made better by its influence if he can 
be held under control such that he will not 
injure the general tone of the school. In 
countless instances, all the inspiration that 
comes to children reaches them through the 
school, and rare indeed is the man or woman 
who 


will say, ‘‘I was made worse by my 


and its influence on my 
life has been pernicious.’’ Most 

failure to uplift the child ean be traced to 
causes over which the teacher can, from the 


things, 


school experience 


. 
cases Ol 


very nature of have no control. 


Often he ean foresee the danger and yet is 
helpless. There comes a time in the life of 
many a boy and girl when it is best for 
them to enter on some useful occupation ; 
when contact with men and the hard facts 


of life will do more for them than the books 
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And 
yet if the teacher advises such a course the 


which they are unwilling to study. 


parent is impressed with the idea that he is 
trying to get rid of a troublesome pupil. 
But 
has lost interest in his studies and will not 
respond to the effort to arouse his ambi- 


if a child fifteen or sixteen years old 


tion, is it not best to try some other plan 


for awakening him? The parent may com- 
pel him to stay in school, but the teacher 


ean not compel him to study against his 


will and inelination. Sueh a lad is gen- 
erally bright enough—often too keen for 


the comfort of the teacher or the good of 
the school. He wants to do something that 
he thinks is worth while. Undoubtedly he 
is in error in not desiring more education 
and is throwing away a valuable oppor- 
tunity, but no one has yet devised a method 
for giving intellectual training to a child 
who will not make an intellectual effort. 
If he will not study, the school can not edu- 
eate him, and that is pretty near the end of 
the argument up to date. Far better let 
such a lad go to work. making sure that it 
Active contact 
with real life may inspire him to earnest, 


is work and not mere play. 
useful manhood, while attendance at school 
with no interest in his studies has a strong 
tendency to make him idle and worthless. 
Something outside may appeal to him and 
inspire him to put forth an effort that is 
worthy of his powers. It is a good deal to 
expect the teacher to furnish ambition for 
a lad who has nearly reached manhood 
Every effort should be 
the teacher. 
It is not simply a duty, it is an oppor- 
the 
make every effort to help such a pupil is 
But if he 
fails, let the parents remember that they 


without finding it. 


made while he remains with 


tunity, and teacher who does not 


not worthy of the profession. 


have done no better: if he succeeds. they 


owe a debt which they can never pay in 


taxes 
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If ever the American people are seri 
their 
system, it will be beeause they have hoped 


ously disappointed in educational 


it would accomplish the impossible; be- 


cause they have had too much confidence 


not too little; because they have mis 


taken its possibilities and failed to recog- 


in it, 
nize its limitations. We are in danger of 


mistaking real moral 


and 


intellectuality for 


worth mental ability for character. 


We are depending too much on _ train- 
ing the mind and are training the 
heart too little. We expect learning to 
reform society and regenerate man. We 
boast that the American school system 
will revolutionize our island possessions 


in fifty years, forgetting our experience 
the aborigines of our 
And flattered by the 
honey contained in these words, hold their 


When de- 


made which educators know ean 


with own con- 


tinent. teachers, 
peace and smile complacently. 
mands ar 
not be met. they say not a word, fearing to 
weaken public confidence in their omnip- 
otence and wisdom. They give at least a 
tacit eonsent to the belief that the 


will ultimately eradicate all the evils which 


schools 
threaten our body politic. It is time for 
as patriotic and earnest citizens, to 
that 


them, 


raise their voices in protest and say 


edueation alone, in the ordinary meaning 


term, is not sufficient to meet the de- 


of the 
mands of the age Let us have 


it let 


more 
us also have more careful 


and better 


schools. hy 


home training standards of life 


everywhere. Let us have as hig 
and in social cireles as 
1 the teach- 
yrnized that 
the 


complex na- 


polities, in business 
are demanded of the schools an 
rs in their work. Let it be rec 
the school ean furnish only a part of 


ration necessary for our 


tional life and that its functions are pri- 


marily intellectual rather than ethieal, seri- 


differe1 


rious belief. These restrictions 


ees in rell 


ously limited by our wide 


will long 
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continue and will render it impossible to 
give instruction which is indispensable, but 
given in the home, Let us 
not deceive ourselves with the dangerous 
belief that an educated boy will, by virtue 


which must be 


of his education alone, become an efficient 
man and an upright citizen. Let it be 
borne in mind that the pupil leaves the 
elementary school a mere child, and that 
he has not lived long enough to be prepared 
for a responsible position or a man’s work. 
If he has laid a good foundation on which 
to build, if he is prepared to become an 
intelligent learner in the great school of the 
world, he has done well. Any system of 
edueation which seeks to turn out fully 
equipped men at fifteen or sixteen must 


finally break down and prove a failure and 


a disappointment. TIuman nature has not 
grown old in a generation or two, in spite 
teaching and more 


Boys 


of better methods of 
courses of study. 


No pedagog- 


comprehensive 
must have time to grow up. 
ical theory, no enrichment of the ecurric- 
ulum will greatly modify the fundamental 
laws of biology which decree that maturity 
ean come only with years. Boys must grow 
into men, girls must grow into women, and 
both must have time as well as training to 
become really efficient. 

The schools call on you, parents and busi- 
ness men, on you, private citizens and pub- 
lie officials, on you, men and women in all 
the walks of life, to assist in restraining the 
evil and strengthening the good in the heart 
of every child, to aid in awakening to a 
stronger life the divine spark which God 
Cer- 


tainly, no one is more interested than you, 


has implanted in every human heart. 


and you ean not pass on to others the re- 
Others 


ean do only their own work, not yours. 


sponsibility which rests on you. 


Each must do his own work or it will not 
Let us 
all frankly, honestly, earnestly, recognize 


be done: all must work together. 
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our mutual responsibility and our mutual 
interest in this great work. Then, and not 
till then, shall we see 


growing up to more sturdy manhood and 


our boys and girls 


womanhood, capable of doing for their 
children vastly more than we can do for 
ours. 

HeNRY PEASE 


TITUSVILLE, Pa. 


SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL TESTS 
AND METHODS 

THE history of vocational psychology up 
to date presents a typical case of the method 
of trial and error. The errors of primitive 
magic, medieval clairvoyance, phrenology 
and physiognomics are no longer enter- 
tained except in the hands of commercial 
employment experts. Free general educa- 
tion has only served to intensify the voca- 
tional maladjustments. The 
industrial education and of the vocational 
The 


individual psychographs of men of marked 


methods of 
survey are still in process of trial. 


genius, interesting as they are, fail to tell 


individuals examined were 


others 


us why the 
were 
Still 


more successful than who 
equally favored and equally diligent. 
less do they tell us of the nature or degree 
of even the most elementary qualifications 
for success in the vocations from which the 
representative men have been chosen. No 
are the available voca- 


more instructive 


tional psychographs which attempt an 
analysis of the particular qualities or char- 
acteristics required in special types of 


work, and hope to use specially adapted 
tests with reliable norms for their evalua- 
tion. The preliminary analyses so far 
made, whether by employer, psychologist 
or educator, give us little guidance, and 
until such guidance is forthcoming the spe- 
cial adaptation of tests and the accumula- 
tion of norms and standards can not make 


much practical progress, 
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The absence of complete vocational psy- 
chographs has not, however, totally in- 
hibited the search for tests which, though 
more or less fragmentary, may have voca- 
tional significance. In fact there are some 
twenty types of work for which tests have 
already been proposed, recommended, and 
A brief 
account here and 
some attempt made to evaluate the various 
methods that have been followed. Substi- 
tutes for the vocational psvchograph, in 
the way of partial and suggestive tests, 


more or less tentatively tried out. 


of these will be given 


have been proposed in four different forms. 

The Vocational Miniature.—There is first 
what may be called the method of the voea- 
tional miniature. Here the entire work, 
or some selected and important part of it, 
is reproduced on a small seale, by using 


toy apparatus or in some such way dupli- 


eating the actual situation which the worker 
faces when engaged at his task. Thus Me- 
Comas, in testing telephone operators, con- 
structed a miniature switchboard and put 
the operators through actual ealls and re- 
sponses, meanwhile measuring their speed 
and accuracy by means of chronometrie 
attachments. Stern and others recommend 
tests of the fidelity of report of a witness in 
court by letting him observe some rehearsed 
scene, some motion picture representation 
of a series of events, or some pictorial por- 
trayal of a scene or episode, and examining 
into the faithfulness with which he ean de- 
scribe what he there saw. 

The Vocational Sampling.—Closely re- 
lated to this method of miniature perform- 
ance is that of taking an actual piece of 
the work to be performed and sampling the 
eandidate’s ability by his success in this 
trial. Thus, in connection with the recom- 
mendation of clerks and assistants from 
among boys in commercial high schools it is 
common to test their ability from time to 
time by assigning them small pieces of work 
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such as that which they might later be re 
quired to perform in business offices and 
stores. Finding addresses and numbers in 
a telephone directory, carrying out involved 
and from 
memory, computing caleulations, 


verbal instructions directions 
making 
out a trial balance, a trial chemical anal- 
5 SIS, ete 


test. 
work have been devised in or taken into the 


are common forms of this type of 
In certain cases such specimens of 


psychological laboratory and the worker 
watched more closely and measured more 
exactly. This has been done, for instance, 
by Thorndike in the case of clerical work- 
ers, by Paynter in the case of judges of 
trade mark infringements, and by others in 
the case of tests for handwriting experts. 
The Analogy A third 
method that Some 


which bears a 


Vocational 
has been of analogy. 


test is devised fancied re- 
semblance to the sort of situation met by the 
worker in the given occupational activity. 
The material is new, but the attitude and 
endeavor of the worker seem to be much the 
same. There is indeed usually a tacit or ex- 
pressed belief that the same simple or com- 
plex mental processes or psychological fune- 
tions are involved in the two eases, although 
seldom has the precise nature of these func- 
tions been clearly stated. Thus girls em- 
ployed in sorting ball bearings, and also type 
setters, have been selected on the basis of 
their speed of reaction to a sound stimulus. 
that 


officers who can quickly perceive a situa- 


Miinsterberg has suggested marine 
tion and choose an appropriate mode of re 
action to it may be selected by letting can 
didates sort a deck of ecards, bearing differ- 
ent combinations of letters, into their ap- 
propriate piles. The same investigator has 
described a test for motormen which, while 
being neither a miniature of their required 
work nor yet a sample of it, is said to pro- 
duce in them much the same mental atti- 


tude. In another case telephone operators 
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were tested for speed in cancelling certain 
letters from a newspaper page, in the belief 
that this work involved an ability that is 
required also at the switchboard, although 
there directed different 
McComas has described a dot-striking test 


toward materials. 
for measuring accuracy of aim and coor- 
dination, essential factors in manipulating 
a switchboard. 

Miscellaneous Empirical Tests. Finally 
there are cases in which tests having voea- 
significance have been 


tional sought by 


purely haphazard and empirical ways. 
Thus Lough, having devised a form of sub- 
stitution test in which certain characters 
had always to be replaced by certain others, 
according to a prescribed key, proceeded to 
apply it to groups of commercial students. 
Speed of improvement was chosen as the 
thing of interest in this test. Measures of 
this capacity, as shown by repeated trials 
with the same test, day after day, were 
then compared with measures of ability in 
different types of work in which the stu- 
It was found that the 


test records agreed very closely with the 


dents were engaged. 


abilities in typewriting and fairly closely 
with abilities in stenography and business 
correspondence, whereas there was not such 
definite relation found between the test rec- 
ords and ability in learning the German lan- 
guage or in mathematics. The test is con- 
sequently recommended as a useful means 
of detecting typewriting and stenographic 
ability. It is not pretended that the test is 
either a miniature of the work of such 
calling, nor that it is a fair sample of such 
work, nor even that it involves precisely 
the same mental functions that come into 
play in such work. The test records and 
ability in the particular type of work show 
high positive correlation, so that an indi- 
vidual who is good or medium or poor in 
matter of fact, also 


the one is, as a mere 


feund to be good, medium or poor in the 
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Henee, without further analysis, the 
one may be used as the sign of the other. 
Another good illustration of the use of 
this method is the study of Lahy, who put 
good, average and poor typewriters through 


other. 


a great number of tests of different sorts 
He found that the only tests correlating 
closely with ability in the practical work 
were those for memory span, tactile and 
muscular sensibility, ‘‘sustained attention,”’ 
and equality of strength in the two hands. 

Perhaps the most perfect example of this 
miscellaneous and purely empirical pro- 
cedure is the investigation which has now 
been conducted for several years by Mrs. 
Woolley and her coworkers in Cincinnati. 
Children who leave the grades to enter di- 
rectly into some sort of industrial oceupa- 
examined by an assortment of 
simple mental These 
preserved, and the subsequent successes or 
failures of the pupils in the various sorts 
of work undertaken by them in later life 


tion are 
records are 


tests. 


are as carefully recorded as is possible. It 
is hoped that when a sufficient amount of 
material of this nature has been aeccumu- 
lated the two sets of data may be compared 
and information thereby secured concerning 
the relation between ability in the tests and 
the types and degrees of industrial fitness. 

Evaluation of the Four Methods.—These 
four procedures in the search for useful 
vocational tests, in the absence of complete 
voeational 
erally recognized to be but tentative expe- 
dients of Indi- 
vidual workers have not always clearly 


psychographs, are quite gen- 
an explorative character. 


recognized the principles involved in their 


work, but have proceeded as best they could 
Each 
method has its own defects and advantages. 
model has the advantage 
of conereteness and apparent relevance, 


under the special circumstances. 


The miniatur: 


but, as Munsterberg points out, 


a reduced copy of an external apparatus may 
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arouse ideas, feelings an olitions which have 


little in common with 
This writer is inclined to believe. on the 
basis of his experiments so far that 


with 


the processes of actual life 


experiments small models of the actual in 


dustrial mechanism are hardly appropriate for in 
vestigations in the field of economic psychology. 

essential point for the psychological experi- 

is not the external similarity of the appa 
ratus but exclusively the inner similarity of the 
The more the external mechan 
is carried 


ism with which or on which the action 


out becomes schematized, the more the action itself 
will appear in its true character. 
The 


viz., that of using as the test a real sampl 


second method we have described, 
of the work done, has certain very obvious 
for the 


vocational test of this type to be at all sig- 


advantages. On the other hand, 
nificant, either the sort of work involved in 
the occupation must be fairly uniform and 
different 
stances (as in the case of typewriting at 


homogeneous in all its circum- 
dictation, or in the work of filing clerks, 
accountants, ete.), or else there must be in- 
cluded a large number of samples, repre- 
senting all the various unrelated sorts of 
Moreover, in neither case is the test 
Such 


work. 
in any peculiar sense psychological. 
tests could perhaps be best conducted by 
the employer himself. In fact employment 
on trial, which is a common method of se- 
lecting operatives and assistants, is a time- 
this test, which is not 


honored form of 


necessarily improved on either by calling 


it psychological, or by putting it in charge 
of a general expert, or by removing it to 
the laboratory. 

The third form of procedure, that of 
analogy (duplicating the inner mental atti- 
tude), is full of all sorts of difficulties and 
sources of error, many of which are, at the 
present stage of our knowledge, irremedi- 
able. 


involve the same mental attitude and eall 


In selecting a new test which shall 


for the exercise of the same psychological 
functions as are needed in the work itself, 
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we are handicapped by the unreliability of 
the introspection of the examinee and also 
by our recognize, 


inadequate ability to 


identify and classify psychological fune- 


tions even when we are in their immediate 


The 
that the manipulation of a 


presence. statement of motormen 


erank in con- 


nection with a strip of checkered paper 


makes them feel quite as they do when 


guiding their cars through a crowded 
thoroughfare is far from a guarantee ‘*‘ that 
the mental function which they were going 
through had the greatest possible similar- 
ity with their experiences on the front 


”y 


**mental 


platform of the electric ear. is much 
that the atti- 
tude’’ referred to was merely the vague feel- 
ing that 
** This 

nuisanee this thing is.’’ 
knew the 
would be demanded by the method of the 


more conceivable 
‘*Something is happening now,”’ 
“What a 
And even if we 


keeps me busy,’’ or 


mental functions involved, as 
vocational psychograph, we are still a long 
exhibit 


even a single psychological test and state 


way from the time when we can 


just what function or functions its per- 


formance does or does not, may or may 


not, involve. Indeed we do not even know 
what the various distinct mental functions 
are, or whether, as a matter of fact, there 
are such distinct functions 
After all, the 


and 


miscellaneous, random 


purely empirical method of Lough, 
Lahy and Woolley seems to be the most 
promising experimental procedure for the 
immediate present, and perhaps for some 
This method is he 


provisional and unanalyzed 


time to come. 
but a 


sure, 
rough, 
expedient It calls for long and 
labor It 


ford us the systematic scientifie 


patient 
cooperative does not at once 
which we may wish we possessed 

us from the delusion that 
insight, 
fervent 


ll at least save 


we already possess and it 


should serve to ¢ ‘k the and 
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zeal that leads 
take prophecy for service 
It is essential that inter in this em 
practical use of the psychological 
laboratory be sustained among those who 
are responsible for the further promotion 
of its methods and problems. It is equally 
undesirable that publie expectation should 
be strenuously directed toward the labora- 
tory before it has done more than outline 
a series of problems and attempt a few 
trivial and preliminary efforts toward their 
solution 
H. L. HoLtuisaworre 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


he legislation reported by 
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given to the principal for his own use with th 
understanding that it is to be cultivated as a 
1 irm for the community and as a 
demonstration for the elasses in agriculture i 


the school, The principals will receive about 


same salary as principals of similar schools 
will 


and the land for farming. 


elsewhere, but in addition be furnished 


thre cottage rent free 


The school buildings and the teachers’ cot- 
tages are in themselves to serve as demonstra 
tions. Each building is to be supplied with 
running water piped from springs on the 
re ighboring hills. The teachers’ cottages will 


bathrooms. Thi 
served by thi 


be equipped with modern 


people living in the district 
school 


house ‘ 


will have an opportunity to see how 
may be provided with running water, 


bathrooms and sanitary closets, and it is ex- 


pecte d that the ¢ xample will cause the installa 
tion of similar conveniences in many homes. 
Two of th school will be 


heated by steam, the others by hot air. 


lurgest buildings 

In one of the new buildings a separate audi 
torium is being built from money subscribed by 
In all of 


the other buildings an auditorium is provided 


persons living in the neighborhood. 


by throwing two rooms together ordinarily 


separated by a movable partition, The seating 
capacity of the auditorium in the seven build- 
ings now under construction will be 200 each. 
Tennessee is a unit in the 
The 


county board of education has power to locate 


Each county in 
administration of rural-school affairs. 
schools wherever it deems best and the schools 
are built from county funds supplied usually 
by bond issue; the bond issue, however, must 
be authorized by majority vote of the qualified 
electors of the county. At the last regular 
election in Clinton County (November, 1914), 
a bond issue of $50,000 for new school build- 
ings was authorized. These bonds are sold to 
the highest bidder, one broker buying the en- 
tire lot at nearly $400 premium. The county 


board determined where the new buildings 


should be erected and the kind of buildings to 
be supplied. When these buildings are opened 


in September, sixteen consolidated schools 


will have replaced approximately 58 one- and 


two-teacher schools, the nine new buildings 
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er erection the present time replacing 
O one nd two-teacher schools. The county 
board is following a definite plan for the con 
solid I T ll ~ ools n the county. Tts 


ings for th 


+} r that 3 +] r ] 
entire county, tha ls, nere are twelve 


mor 
It is probable that 


issue for these twelve buildings 


ill be voted in a few years. The area of the 
county is approximately 350 square miles 
Each of the twenty-eight schools will serve 
therefore a territory of approximately twelve 


and one half miles. On aceon moun- 
tainous character of much of the country, the 


habited territory served by each school is 


less than this amount. 


DISMISSAL OF THE APPEAL OF HENRIETTA 


RODMAN DE FREMERY 
Dr. Joun H. Fixtey, New York state com- 
issi F education, has dismissed the ap 
Rodman de Fremery, a 
‘igh High School in New 


ispended without salary 


missioner of 
peal of Henrietta 

teacher in the Wadle 
York City, 
from November 13, 1914, until September 1, 
1915. She 


who Was 81 
was charged with “ gross miscon- 


duct and insubordination” on account of a 
letter printed in the New York Tribune 
iti New York school board for its 


teacher-mother question. 


‘riticizing the 
action on the 
In his opinion Dr. Finley says: 


This letter takes its significance from the fa 
that it was written by one member of 


great body of teachers acceptu appointment 


to serve the state under the board of edueation, 
urred responsibilities of fidelity and honor 
ided 


bilities involve no abridgment of freedom in speech 


ns n¢ 


whi h may not be ] ohtly ey 9 hese responsi 


respect, fair 
truth. And 
he more influ- 


the hi 


but they do carry an obligation of 


ness and scrupulous regard for 


the more intelligent the teacher, 


ntial, the more skilled in expression, gher is 
he obligation. 
The appellant has had, as the record shows, an 


excellent training; and she is admittedly not only 
the <« ty of New York, 
alleged offence 


ve or irrespo! sible 


one of the best teachers in 


but also a teacher of English. Her 
which, under ignorant or impuls 
authorship, might have been ignored, becomes ser 
ous because of her very and position 


and pupils What 


‘ ompete ney 


mong the teachers might be 
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considered nis oO ( I ‘ é 
aiscerning al 1 less pable in express I iv I 
one of such relatively high competency be 
‘*gross misconduct that S **relativelVv rrea 
misconduct, for I understand ‘‘ gross n this 

né n to connote the degree or yravity or the 


The criticism which, as stated by the appellant 


herself, was ‘‘unfortunate’’ ‘*‘in its form’’ and 


that gave warrant of fact for the imputation mad 
or for questioning a 
the part of the board. The board was sitting in a 
judicial capacity for the determination of 
with respect to ie continuance of certain teach 
Commissioner of Educa 
the decision which was 
reached by the matter, he Ss 


board in this very 
ess bound to give the board every pos- 
judg 


sible protection in the free exercise of its 
I htfullv accorded 


ig i 

to it by the state. 
Those serving the public in such high capacity 
are naturally and often subject to unjust criticism, 


for which there is no particular remedy. I am of 
the opinion that in this case it would have been wel] 
would in time have 
the let 


meas 


to ignore this comment. It 
brought its own condemnation. But sines 
ter was noticed I feel bound to respect the 
ures taken by the board within its discretion, for 
the protection not alone of itself but also of the 
schools which are entrusted to its care. 

I believe that the end sought would at the time 
have been accomplished by an expression of cen 
sure or by a sentence less severe, and, while I sug 


gest that the board, even at this late date, might 


well consider a reduction of the term of susper 


sion, I am unwilling to make an order which would 
impair the authority or discretion of the board in 


this matter. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AND DR. 
CHARLES LYMAN GREENE 
Tue Minnesota Alumni Weekly savs: 


It is common knowledge about the university 
that Dr. Charles Lyman Greene, who has been th 
chief objecter to the Mayo affiliation, was asked, 
by the regents, to resign. 


This fact, 
tion of the regents, published elsewhere in this is 


taken in connection with the resolu- 


sue, is viewed with real concern by many, ever 


among those who favored the 


AND 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Tue doctorate of laws of Brown University 
has been co 
New York state comm ner of edueatior 
and on Dr. 
of Vassar College. 

Turts CoLiece conferred this year two hon- 
orary degree, the LL. 
L. Hooper, former acting preside the col 
lege, and the A.M. on Miss Mary Stone Bruce, 

years a teacher in the Newt 


tor many 


School 
4 7 
Tue University of Pennsyly i | giver 
ts doctorats of iws to Josia S (sravy 
supe! ntendent f the Alabama School r 


80, Harvard Law School ’83), professor emer 
tus ft economics ! thre Uy versil . 2 
braska, the university conferred the honorar 
‘ et | tor I vs at it re nt com 
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in 1912 on account of uncertain health. 
Proressor W. C 


of Illinois, has been appointed by the Carnegie 


Baciey, of the 


Foundation to study the training of teachers 
Missouri. 
BEcCHT, se 


State Board of Ex 


in the state o 
Dr. J. 


Px nnsvylvania 


GEORGI ‘retary of the 


lueation, has 


been elected vice-president of Lafayette Col- 
lege. He-is to assist President MacCracken 
in the administrative duties of the college 
Proressor Frank D., Biopcert, of the Stat 
Normal School at Oneonta, N. Y., has a 


cepted the presidency of Adelphi College 
Brooklyn. 
more, wh 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has been acting presi- 
dent. Professor Blodgett was at one time 
mayor of Oneonta, and has been for twenty- 


‘ ‘be rr t ~ , { or} 
vVears prot r Of logic 


Olle 

the N 

Dr. CHARLES 

’. has been 
| Wil, Th 

oe Sal ; 


eant since the death of Dr. W. F. Kin 


: : 
rmal Sel 


Westey Fuixt, of Brooklyn, 
chosen president of Cornell 
presidency had been va- 


ig about 
board of agriculture 


Cantwell, for the 


Tue Oklahoma state 
has elected J. W. 
years superintendent of the city 
Fort Worth. Te 
Agricultural C 

Dr. E. V. 
University at Enid, Okla., since 
in 1907, has been 
eount of ill health and has been made presi- 
dent emeritus. Chancellor O. N. Roth, of the 


college, has been elected to sueceed him. 


past seven 
schools of 
xas, to be president of the 
ollege at Stillwater. 


Phillips 


its foundation 


ZoLuLARS, president of 


compelled to resign on ac- 


PrestpeNt JorDdAN has appointed the follow- 


ing committee on resolutions to serve for the 


Oakland meeting. Persons who have resolu- 
tions whi h the \ dk sire consider d by the com- 
mittee are requested to forward them as soon 


as possible to the chairman of the committee. 


F. G. Blair, state superintendent of public in 


struction, Springfield, Il., chairman. 


Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary, American 


School Peace League, Boston, Mass, 
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Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintendent of 
p iblie instruction, Denver, Colo 


J. Stan ey Brown, Townsh 


High School, Joliet, Tl. 


su} erintendent 


John W Carr, s 1p rintendent of schools, Ba 
yvonne, N J 
P P. 4 xto United States ymmissioner of 


education, Washington, D. C. 
E lwood P. Cubberley, professor of education, 


Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford Univer 


} 


James Y. 
instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
Alexis F. Lange, 
fornia, Berkeley, C 


Pearse, pres} lent, state Normal 


Joyner, state superintendent of | 


head, department of e 
University of Cal 

Carroll G 
School, Milwaukee, Wis 


PRESIDENT Stpney FE. Mezes, of the Colleg 


of the City of New York, delivered the com 
mencement address at the i ; 
cinnati on June 12. 


1] f 


At the commencement of Throop College of 
Technology, Pasadena, Cal., the address was 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, former 
Lafayette College. Dr. | 


given by Dr. 
president of Samuel 
W. Stratton, director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, made a brief address on the importance 
of the study of science in a college of tech- 
nology. 

THE commencement address at the Univer- 
President 


of the University 


sity of Washington was made by 
Frank Fairchild Wesbrook, 
of British Columbia. 
Presipent Cuaries W. Dapney, of the Uni- 
Cincinnati, the Phi Beta 
Marietta College on June 


versity of gave 
Kappa address at 
14, on the subject of “ Liberty and Learning.” 
On June 16, Dr. Dabney delivered the com- 
Washington and Lee 


mencement address at 


University. 
Dr. Warner Fite, of 
has been elected profe ssor of ethics at Prince- 


Indiana University, 


ton University. 


AMONG the instructors from other institu- 
tions at the University of Kansas summer ses- 
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sion is Professor Edward F. Buchner, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, who is giving a 
series of addresses at the Fifth Annual Con- 
ference of Schoolmen in addition to two 
courses on the philosophy end the psychology 


of education. 


A NUMBER of changes take place in the fae- 
ulty of the University of Arkansas this year. 
Dr. C. H. 
political economy, resigned to enter the race 
will be 


ceeded by E. G. Nourse, formerly at the head 


Brough, head of the department of 


for governor of the state. He suc- 
of the same department in the University of 
South Dakota, who expects to receive his doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Chicago 
this summer. Professor W. M. 
the German department, takes a year’s leave 


Briscoe, of 


of absence in order to pursue graduate study 
Professor R. 


C. Thompson, of the department of agricul- 


at the University of Chicago. 


tural chemistry, goes to Cornell University for 
the same purpose. Associate Professor A. M. 
Harding, of the department of mathematics, 
will spend a year in graduate study at the 
University of Professor Geo. W. 
Droke, head of the department of mathematics, 


was made dean of the college of arts and sci- 


Chicago. 


ences, 


Fow.ter D. Brooks, for the past two years 
superintendent of Guthrie schools, has been 
elected assistant professor of psychology and 
education at the University of Oklahoma. He 
will be succeeded at Guthrie by Thomas C. 
Scott, principal of the Emerson School, Okla- 
homa City. 


At a recent meeting of the education com- 
mittee of the London County Council it was 
reported that the board of education had di- 
rected that the school-building scheme should 
be proceeded with, as the government had de- 
cided not to ask the council to postpone the 
work. Dr. Scott Lidgett pointed out it was for 
the commitee to acquiesce in the decision of 
the government, who had the fullest knowledge 
and must have the last word. It was men- 
tioned by Mr. T. Gautrey that in the present 
year the expenditure in school books had been 
cut down by £30,000. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE “INJUSTICE” OF THE FREE HIGH 
SCHOOL—A REPLY 

Ir is a curious and interesting echo out of 
the past that Mr. Fox gives in his long letter. 
Protests like his against the free high school 
were common fifty or even thirty vears ago. 
Similar o 


iteries were made against the free or 


almost free western state universities even 
more recently. Within the last dozen vears 
the movement for free secondary schools in 
England and Scotland has been equally op- 


posed by indignant taxpayers. 

But to-day 
in America at 
that he 


Mr. Fox’s outraged voice 
I do not 
helieve Ciovernor 
Phillips, Mayor 


Mitche Il, and the others to whom lx reters, in 


seems, 
very lonely, for 
find 


Shawkey. 


least, 
would even 
Superintendent 
his company if he invited them him 
I fear, too, t 
ods of Mr. Fox will not win him much support 


to follow 

to his conclusions. hat the meth- 

in his contentions. He is hardly fair to those 

whom he quotes, and his own use of statistics 
should be more dispassionate and exact. 

There may be, of course, more than one ex- 


planation of the “steady and unchallenged 
growth of this sinister form of unjust taxa- 
tion of the working classes” (it has not been 
unchallenged, by the way; read the legislative 
debates of 
states from 1840 to 1880, and those of western 
1900). It 


may be that the pressure for free high-school 


any of the eastern and northern 


and southern states from 1870 to 
education has come chiefly from wage earners 
afford the tuition 
It may be that 
men of longer vision who promoted the move- 


and others who eould not 
rates of the private school. 


ment were thinking more of the good of the 


commonwealth than of the particular indi- 


viduals or even classes of individuals who 
might prove to be the beneficiaries of free high 
schools. 

I think there are certain problems that Mr. 
Fox should analyze further, if he expects to see 
legislative action result from his efforts, which 


may be suggested by the following questions: 


| to the 


Society, 


1**The Injust ce of the Free High Scho 


Classes,’ ScHOOL AND 


Wage-Earning 


” 19015 
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1. Does Mr. Fox think that the elementary 
chools of Springfie ld (Mass.) and many other 
havi  maintain- 


communities x a reputation fi 


good and oxpe nsive high schools are infe- 


rior or neglected? Are the elementary schools 
of certain other cities which make Cinderellas 
high schools 
sup rior quality 4 

2. Does he 
tion 
Madison ? 
consin charge tuition fees ¢ 

3. Does he that 
state universities of W iseonsin, 


Minnesota are 


of their (there are such) of a 
exactly what is the fune- 
High School at 


school in Wis- 


know 
W isc 


Does any othe r high 


msin State 


think tuition fees now 


charged by the 
and 


Michigan 
] 


rially to relieve the 


such as mate 


taxpayer (direct or in- 
direct) of the burden of supporting these insti- 
Would the 
even if the tuition fees were thrice what they 


(Mr. 


in many of the state universities fees are prac- 


tutions ? difference be significant, 


now are? Fox is aware, of course, that 
tically negligible.) 

+t. Does Mr. Fox really think that if all pub- 
New York or 
to-morrow, that 


or next deeade, 


lic Support tor high schools in 
New 


either next day, or 


Haven were withdrawn 
next year, 
consequence, find 


wage-earners would, as a 


themselves charged lower rent, or less for 


groceries? The question of the incidence of 


taxation is yet a baffling one, even to the ex- 
perts, but there is good authority for a conten- 
tion quite opposite to that offered by Mr. Fox, 
to the effect, namely, that the tax paid by a 
tenement house owner in New Haven does not 
rent which he ean 


in any degree influence the 


exact from his wage-worker tenants. 

5. Has Mr. Fox studied the economie condi- 
tions of the majority of the students in the 
College of the City of New York? What 
ground has he for thinking that “all” of the 
graduates of that college could have obtained, 
for, a higher education at 


or been able to pay 


other colleges in Greater New York? 

6. More fundamentally, may not Mr. Fox be 
that the chief 
school the 
children who attend, or their parents, even if 
West 


public 


wrong in assuming 


the 


entirely 


beneficiaries of free high are 


these be other than wage-earners? At 


Point is maintained a strong school at 
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certainly no 

f wage-earners 

ool. Yet not 

but the na 

and board and 
Does it do this 
favored individuals ? 
No; our government making an in- 


vestment for the nation. Perhaps 


Sant 


who see farth st into the social econon 


those 
needed in our time and country favor the fr 


similar reasons, and perhaps 


ers among tho 

Granting uubtful contention 
the wage-earner who pays no taxes directly 
does nevertheless indirectly contribute a mate- 
rial share towards the cost of ‘extrava 


our 
gant” high schools, is it not also a fact that h: 
willingly taxes himself still more heavily iu 
earner,” as a 
tax 
liquor, for tobacco, for sexual vice, for adver 
r food of low 
nutritive value, for war, for corrupt politics, 
for the 


The absti- 


other directions? The “ wage 


class, certainly enormous for 


pays an 


1 


for unsubstantial dress, { 


tising, 


and, perhaps to better purpose, 


movies 


and daily newspapers. 


nent, frugal, peace-loving individual among 


wage-earners pays indirectly a large quota 


towards these forms of “ out-go,” just as cer- 


tainly, at least, as he pays for public educa 
tion, even though he have no child in the pub 


schools. And how small is the cost of the 


lic 
largest and best high schools in any city in 


comparison with these other forms of expendi- 
ture! We 


schools of the United States something over 


have now in all the public high 


a million pupils, the total annual cost of the 
education of whom, including interest on plant 
value, probably is less than fifty million dol- 
lars. Who pays this? Certainly only a small 
part comes from those wage-earners who send 
no children to high school, even if we make 
full allowances for the obscure “ incidences ” of 
public taxation. And what a bagatelle it all 
is in comparison with community bills for 
drink, vice, preventable illness, needless war, 
crime, extravagant dress, and the rest! 

8. Is not Mr. Fox somewhat confused, both 
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as to the cost of good education and also as to 
its social returns? In general, there can be 
little doubt that the “ optimum ” eost of educa- 
tion must increase as we deal with older pupils 


High- 


school education of fair quality must neces- 


and as we specialize our instruction. 


sarily cost more than elementary education of 
equally fair quality (the “ fair” or “ optimum ” 
standard to be reached through a reasonable 
application of the law of diminishing returns), 
just as college or professional education must 
cost more than secondary. 

But it is as to the social product or return 
for such investment that it seems to me Mr. 
Fox is wrong. It is not of so much importance 
that every child of the wage-earner (or of the 
millionaire either) should strive into the upper 
reaches of education as that the talented and 
ambitious, the natural leaders, initiators and 
creators among them should have opportunity 
And in practise Mr. Fox will find 
Let him 
study the families from which our high-school 
He will find among them a sur- 


to do so). 


that this is exactly what happens. 


pupils come. 
prising number of wage-earners and others of 
very moderate means who are making many 
sacritices for the higher education, not of all 
their sons and daughters, but of those pos- 
sessing marked talent and ambition, who are 
capable of rendering a large service to the 
world when the tools which education gives are 
put into their hands. Very many of these 
families could not obtain for their children a 
secondary education if fees were charged— 
witness England, Germany and France. Let 
Mr. Fox find how the boys and girls, the “ pick 
of the family” are helping support themselves 
while attending the free high school, and he 
will appreciate the social iniquity of school 
fees. 

The American high school is not rendering 
the service it should—no one could be more 
positive in this conclusion than the present 
writer; but the way out is not towards an un- 
free high school, but towards a hbeffer, a more 
efiicient, and perhaps, a more costly high 
school, offering opportunities for liberal and 
vocational education more varied and service- 


able than those at present available. 
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Finally, in his entertaining distinctions be 


‘ dead-beat ” ] 


and * social 
ism, where would Mr. Fox place the riding 


tween “ Dutch treat ” 
paths and automobile drives of Central Park 
in New York, the West Point Military Aead- 
emy, the United States 
the Yellowstone Park? 


Boston, \l ASS,, 


Geodetic Survey, or 


Davin SNEDDEN 


June 18, 1915 
INTENSIVE AND EXTENSIVE ATHLETICS 
To Tue Eprror or Scuoon anp Society: The 


editorial of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association,“ A Foreign View of Competi- 
tive Athletics,” quoted in your issue of March 
20, 1915, considers athletics as if the modern 
school activities were identical with profes 
sional, club or college athletics. This is an 
error. 

two forms of athletics, intensive 
The former is the older, nat- 


There ar 
and extensive. 
ural, representative type. It is the only type 
found in schools and colleges which have al- 
lowed the students and alumni interests to di- 
rect the activity. It permits a score of men of 
superior physical ability who need training 
and development the least to absorb the whole 
attention and care which should be given to the 
whole student body. The others get a vigor 
ous vicarious athletic experience, a training in 
college yells and college loyalty, and in addi- 
tion merely a routine of uninspired and un- 


dull 


gymnasium or none at all, 


necessarily physical training in the 
Not much harm 
is done if medical examinations are made and 
the hired coach has some The 
waste in effort is in part offset by the re- 


cruiting of a few students who need the exer- 


intelligence. 


cise and the exercise given to the athletes who 
still deserve consideration. 

The intensive form may be extended by in- 
creasing the number of teams by interclass 
competition and intercollegiate class competi- 
limited to the will, 


always remain in its 


tion now freshman. It 


however, gladiatorial 
form and will always culminate in huge an- 
nual combats which the public will attend 
These will always serve the admirable purpose 
of preserving the virile masculine ideal but 
aside from this they have but little interest for 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE FOLLY OF GAGGING PROFESSORS 


ication, 
small al 1 


the former 


| chinning 


1 trustees ? 


Then recor 


1: . 
lon lige the mseives, 


rious trophies 


10,000 boys engaged ie trustees 
g three seasons of 
r dismissal 


id considered for 


; 
© Te 


running, jumpin 
ig whi h if r ched, with hg od posture { 
title the boy to a bronze or bronze- 
silver panel badg figure of the 
Winged Victory upon it. In the last 10 years have been sur 
Against that view « 


conduct, en 


91.991 boys have qualified. 


In addition 80,000 boys in 173 se : hi is implied in such 


trained once or more for their school possible to protest 


at the trustees ’ 
setting fortl , ns for their 


‘ 


meets, and there have been 2,003 teams 
basketball, 986 of baseball playing through a 


Statement 
All of this has been safeguarded by act; but it is 

that anything they m: ay will 
instantly pro- 


“ee improb ib] 


season, 
remove the 


medical examinations. 
is conducted by the teachers of | impression which 
city except fi Tr duced in all larter 1a -ofessor Nearing 


(julal 
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and some 
altogether mis 
statements 
the exec 
founder 


of Pennsylvania 


is been profe ssor—and by 


however, the etion 

t so much to thes 
r to Dr. Near- 
corporation 


politic 


the matter; upon 
every decent perso 
wn j idgment. We 
he trustees have had 
minds is a respectable rea 
ion; that they conceive 
expel from the faculty any man 


nn fundamental economic sub- 





judgment dangerous; and 
at their right to act arbitrarily 
subject to no limitation ex- 
ir own convenience, 

a twofold nature. 
character of our univer- 
nd. and on the other to the 
freedom of speech and 
ic opinion. If it were to 
1an who accepts a post 
ubject to supervision 
public 

+} 


triese 


he pro 


eT and inde - 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
mtents of several educational journals 


are as follows: 


hoolbooks 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A plan for reading A Midsummer ght’ . HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND PREPARATION 
NE ERE FOR HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

Supplementary reading for high-school pupils: Ir is commonly held (1) that a small pro- 
Max J. Herzberg vortion 


eed) ikespe are’s heroes and 


only of high-school graduates enter 


higher institutions; and (2) that in the at 
e Cosulicl P . . ‘ ° ; 
bert Cosulich tempt to prepare pupils for higher institu 
*ublis) ad i Ss r s rs l » ld } reasuryv: . . ° . ° 
Pi ‘ irs fo ong g n trea t ons the high school is neglecting other in 
Jeanette F. Abrams ° ° ° ° onl 
portant functions in connection with the needs 
Vanual T nine n Vocational E ‘ation . . ° A ‘ . 
fanual y and Vocational Educati of those not going te such higher institutions 
T) hioh-school mmercial courses _ . , ‘ ° 
The necessit; ; chool commercial cours Phe irst of these statements is false; the 
John W. Curti . . 
: second is, in part at least, true. 
The Philippine publie schools : he Panama-Pa . : . a 
pgs ss : Ever since the Committee of Ten carelessly 
fic international exposition: iarles H. Magee 1 ¢] : ee an 
stated that “only an insignificant percentag: 
Voeational education in Brazil llustrated): Har . I © 


Everley of the graduates of these (high) schools go to 


how and where (illustrated) : colleges or scientific schools” that statement 


Ada Brownell Finley has been accepted without attefmpt at con- 


A simple problem in architectural drafting and firmation or contradiction, in spite of the fact 
constructior llustrated): Harry L. Jones, that statistical data are easily accessible. In 
1911 of the graduates of the public high schools 


Re ligious Education . 2 ~ 7 
in the country 54.50 per cent. were pre pared tor 


The onts , he hil the « lunitVv: Walter i 
The righ of tl 1 in the community alte entrance to college and 15.58 per cent. were 
Rauschenbusch, ‘ . ‘ . . ‘ 

a * , prepared for other higher institutions, making 
The right of the child to edueation: Charles S r } if . 4] i r +} 

0 ) me he 4 g ates 2 

Gardner, Henry Berkowitz at oe o1 one a8 of the gradu nue of the 
The conquest of children’s faults: Ella Lymar public high schools prepared for higher edu- 
Cabot. cation in that year. For the various states 
Religious education i venal institutions: Howard the range in per cent. of graduates who were 
E. Smith. 1 The statements made in this article represent 
The Lakewood, Ohio, plan of teaching bil in th in inte ation of the data given on pages 18-19 
high school: Laura Lynch sulletin, 1912, No. 22, of the Bureau of Edu- 

» Gary plan: George Zepin and the tables represent a compilation of 


orth Dakota plan: Vernon . Squire I lata giv there and in the 1910 Census Report. 
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22.09 in Con- 


in Nevada (th 


highest). Of graduates who were prepared 


for other higher institutions the range was 
om 3.92 per cent. in Mississippi (the lowest) 
39.17 per cent. in Delaware (the highest) 


se who were prepared for higher insti 10.00 
In gener: he range was from 37.09 15.00 
; 50.00 


in Maryland (the lowest) to 76.83 = An 


in Nevada (the highest). The dis p 60.00-64.99 


indicated in Tables I. and II. fbr eo 


(6.83 


Num Per Cent, Number of Numberof 

Per Cent. of ber of Graduates High-schoo!l Graduates 
Graduates States Were of Pupils to to Each 

z Going to in the Each Mil- Million of 

College Group u“ lion of Total Total Pop- 
Pupils Population ulation 


7 


22.09-24.99 : 15.02 9,749 
A 25.00-—29.99 13.45 13.075 
30.00-34.99 11.20 12.137 
35.00-39.99 ( 3.46 12.918 
40.00-44.99 5 9.47 7,080 
45.00-49.99 10.33 7,685 
50.00-54.99 . 10.22 8.341 
i} 55.00-—59 99 915 6.207 
60.00-—64.99 : 951 4.902 
65.00-67.07 10.72 9.342 


the High 


Lowest 
(luarter 


Median per cent. of graduates going to college 
(approx. ).. - es 26.00 
Per cent. graduates were of all ‘pupils in the 
high schools.. ce oe — 3.94 
High-school pupils to each million of total 
population... ; 11,548 
Graduates to eac ch mill ion of total population ,609 


rARLI 
States Arranged in the Order of the L« i the Hiah 


and other Hiaher 


Lowest 
(Juarter 


Median per cent. of graduates going to higher 
institutions.......... aes $4.00 

Per cent. graduates were of ils in the 
high schools..... : 

High-school pupils to each million of total 
population .. 

Graduates to each million of tots al ‘popul: ation 


New York ‘ with 116,706 Ing 


ipils and 9,701 
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is important and 
graduates 

ge. The first of 
ollows from the figures 
lumns of the tables 

d is suggested by th 
last columns but 
‘om Tables IIT. and IV. 

figures it would appear that in 
that the 


three 


general the per cents. numbers of 


number of pupils in the 


graduates are of the 


high school, the number of high-school pupils 


and the number of high-school graduates are 
of the 


noticeable 


unit of total population stand in a 
inverse relation to the per cents. of 
graduates going to college or other higher 
institutions 


ALEXANDER INGLIS 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY REPORTS 
Tue librarian in charge of the seminar 
of the Bryson L 
lumbia University, rece ent requests for 
annual reports from the five hundred and some 
ted in the Annual 

United 


In response 


length 


( llege s Aa 


dred pag er dimensions, of 


course, ince rater “eports I regis- 


trar, treasurer 1 dea f ( arious con- 
the whole, 


uent or aftil lleges. On 


this number of r ‘ts shows a small 


very 
percentage; that is, about one seventh or four 
teen per number take the 
trouble to inform th tblie about what is 
going on in tl , f higher education. 
Moreover, t] 


established af 


liversities are 
con 


of the 


monweal, an¢ ) , ider u as serv- 


as much is the publie sch 
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Carnegie 
‘the Association of American 


ies have recently certified 


> + . ; 
Kultusn lnisterlum as be 


probabl 
may have 
for a copy of their annual ré 
eee : ¥ 
I these reports shows a wide rang 
erial contributed as well as material 
On the whole, 
a fair amount of originality shown 


ports. In fact ne can not expect 

level of uniformity from personalities who a 
| 
tT 


ibove the ordinary because of 


ll. On the other hand, it 


ves imong a 


mencement exerci 
is been i 
‘impressive an interestit 
The usual membership of suc! 
uutlined somewhat 


The ] itter conclud { 


* the campus 


the grounds.” 
f the faculty 
s ar 


“ocession with their respec “ 
B.D., Bone- 


Ws: Pr sident om a 


faculty list. 
is refreshed and 
administrativ: 
ll 7¢ Bu Me ta? 
eulogies over th 


ot trustees 
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itemized 


during 


like W 1s 


. * of th — ee 
report of the work ol 


‘hieago, Cali- 

‘ork University giv 

1d with more diversity the 
indicated in the Bowdoir 
tatistics as to attendance 
d expenditures in the vari 
iversities may be compared 
V In passing I might 


\duate schools especially, 


in large municipal cen- 
of students are listed as 
they attend 

week. Assuming 
student who is a can- 


degree carries four 


courses per week, would it not be fair to reckon 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 





qi: teach French sympathetically, a stimulating book in the hands 
of the pupil is-a first requisite. The new MALOUBIER AND 


MOORE FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH has been written by a 
native Frenchman and an American teacher of French, both of 
whom have had successful experience in the secondary school field. 
The plan of the book is different from others, but the method is so 
natural that one falls in with the scheme quite easily, and feels at 
home from the first. There is much to tell about this book. We 


hope that you will let us know that you are interested. 


Ancient history in brief seems to voice the prevailing spirit of the 
history course—the essentials of ancient civilization told with em- 
phasis on the human elements of the story and upon the contribu- 
tions of ancient civilizations to our own. 

ASHLEY'S ANCIENT CIVILIZATION does just this. The 
whole story is told in 350 pages and although the proportions have 
been correctly maintained, a careful selection of topics has enabled 
the author to show how getting a living was more important, even 
in ancient times, than governing and being governed. 

The book is planned for the busy course with numerous aids and 


helps. 
The new CAJORI AND ODELL ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


belongs to the vroup of brief texts, but, unlike many of them, it de. 
votes careful attention to the development of basal principles, and 
unlike many others, it furnishes abundant practice material. Ex- 
planations are couched in terms intelligible to young pupils and 
the problems are such as will appeal to immature minds. 

The book will be published before summer and we recommend it 
to teachers who have not yet found the text best adapted to their 


elementary classes. 





The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON NEW YORK DALLAS 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 





Mitchell’s Writing of Narrative Latin 
$1.10 


By Bensamin W. Mitcue tt, Pu.D., Professor of Latin, Central High School, 
Philadelphia 

Based mainly on the first book of the Gallic War, this new com- 
position book presents the subject from the standpoint of English idioms, 
and applies the principles of Latin syntax to English forms of speech. 
The principles are plainly stated and copiously illustrated. In the first 
forty lessons the working vocabulary is made up of the English equiva- 
lents for 600 Latin words familiar to the pupil. The second part con- 
tains twenty easy exercises based on the first five books of the Gallic 


War. 


Tlorey’s Ancient Peoples = = = $1.50 


By Wa. C. Morey, Pa.D., D.C.L., Professor of History and Political 
Science, University of Rochester 

A complete revision of the author’s popular Outlines of Universal 
History, in which more emphasis is laid upon the life, customs, and 
culture of the ancient peoples. ‘This new book is simpler in style and 
treatment of details, and even more original and interesting than the 
earlier one. The treatment is carried up to 800 A.D., thus covering 
part of medieval history. The teaching material has been revised and 


enlarged, and new illustrations and maps included. 





New 1915 Catalogue of High School Books sent 
to any address on request 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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KELLOGG AND DOANE’S 


Economic Zoology and Entomology 


By Vernon L. Kellogg, Professor in Leland Stanford Junior University, and 
R. W. Doane, Assistant Professor in the same. 


x-+532 pp., 12 mo, $1.50. 
An elementary textbook of Zoology which is not only a sufficient general in- 
troduction to the study of animal life, but is also a guide to a more special study 
of the useful and injurious animals. 


J. E. GUTHRIE, Jowa State College. 

It, has impressed me very favorably and I should, I believe, be glad to recom- 
mend it as a text book for a high school course. I particularly like the presen- 
tation of the phases of the subject which deal with the relations of familiar ani- 
mals to man. 


C. P. GILLETTE, Colorado State Agricultural College. 
I am very well impressed indeed with it, especially for our school of agriculture 
students, or for the first year students in the college. 


HERBERT OSBORN, Ohio State University. 
It seems to present the matter in a very desirable form for elementary students. 
I have no doubt it will be of very general assistance in high schools or where a simi- 
lar grade of work is given, and am confident that it will serve an excellent pur- 
pose in emphasizing the economic side of the subject. 


H. B. WARD, University of Illinois. 
I find in it some interesting features, and shall be glad to call it to the attention 
of students who are planning to take up work as teachers. It seems to me to be 
adapted to certain schools rather better than any other book now available. 


FRANCIS RAMALEY, University of Colorado. 

It strikes me as an admirable little book. Just at present I am considering the 
introduction of it for use in a course of elements of zoology for college students 
who have had no high school training in the biological subjects. It seems to me 
well adapted for such a course and it is possible that we may use it next year. 


SARAH AVERILL, South High School, Worcester, Mass. 


I have read it with great interest and have found it to contain more of the 
material in use by my classes than any other one book of its size which I have seen. 
We have used Elementary Zoology by Kellogg as a reference book for years and 
pupils have demonstrated its value. This new book promises to more completely 
meet our needs. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33d Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Archives of Psychology 


RECENT NUMBERS 


No. 27. A Statistical Study of I nent Women Cora Sutton 


Castle. Pp. 90. 80 cents; ¢ 
el to Pr 


th, $1.05 


fessor Cattell’s studies of eminent 


A work paral 


No, 28. The Mental Capacity of the American Negro, Marion 
|. Mayo Pp. 70. 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents 
A comparison of the achievements of white and colored 
pupils, especially in high schools. 


No. 29. Experimental Studies in Judgment. H. L. Holling 
worth. I'’p. 119. $1.25; cloth, $1 
A variety of are subjected 


something « 


judgments, simple and complex, 


to study, with the special ot t of ascertaining 


“the way the mind works”’ in judging 


No. 30. The Psychological Researches of James McKeen 
Cattell ; A Review by Some of his Pupils. Pp. 101, $1.00; 
cloth, $1.25, 

Reviews of Professor Cattell’s work on reaction time, read- 
ing and perception, the association test, psychophysics, “ order 


of merit,” and individual differences are contributed by Messrs 
Henmon, Dearborn, Wells, Woodworth, Holl 
Thorndike Refere 

in these several lines. 


ingworth and 


ices are also made to recent deve lopme nts 
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Atlanta Chicago 


Teachers Wanted. Positions Waiting. 


New and Experienced Teachers register now. 
University and Normal Graduates in demand 


We have Vacancies. Let us locate you. 


. ©, Honsten, *~ Capitol T Teachers’ Agency, Colurads 


The Provident Teachers’ Agency 


Positions in Schools and Colleges 


Expert Service. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


The coolest Summer School East of the Rockies. A 
special school for teachers. Burlington on Lake 
Champlain, July 5 to August 13. For information 
addre ss J. F. MESSENGER, Director. 


THE MICROSCOPE 


An introduction to Microscopie Methods and to His- 
tology for everyone who wishes to use the microscope 
effectively. By Smmon Henry Gace of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Postpaid, $2.00. 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A HANDBOOK OF 


THE BEST PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Publication 


A discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools of the United States and Canada 
History, Traditions, Personal and Patronage 

Introductory and Historical Chapters and a 
Section on the Summer Camp for Boys and 
Girls 

Comparative tables of some 1300 schools 
showing at a glance their status, attendance, 
standards, and results 

Including an Educational Directory and an 
Index to Schools and Summer Camps 

Not inclusive but Discriminating, including 
only the best 

Written with the Co operation of more than 
One Hundred Educators 

Indispensable to Parents, 
Officers, and Educators, 


Teachers, School 


First Edition of 10,000 Copies Published 
June Ist. 


8vo, 44 pp.—illustrated —size 7x 
full gilt edges, round corners, g 
Crimson cloth, gold stamped, $2.00, 


Crimsor leather 
d stamped, $3. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 50 Congress St. BOSTON 








26th session June 


Botany. 
| genetics, etc., 
ment sent on application. 


BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 
30—Aug. 10 


Beginning investigation in bionomics 


Eugenics Training Class. 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


tables for investigators. 


Courses in Zoological Field Work, Bird Study, Struc- 
| tural Zoology, Systematic, Field and Cryptogamic 


and 
New announce- 








The University of Chicago 
ca 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the 
academic year 
The undergraduate colleges, the 
graduate schools, and the profes- 
sional schools provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, and Divinity. Instruction 
B is given by regular members of the 
University staff which is augmented 
in the summer by appointment of 
= professors and instructors from 

other institutions 

Summer Quarter, 1915 

Ist Term June 21—July 28 

2d Term July 29-Sept. 3 
Detailed announcements will be 
echt UpoD application 





The University of Chicago 


Mitchell Tower Chicago, illinois 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY — 


A weekly journal covering the whole field of education 
in relation to the problems of American democracy 





SCHOOL AND SOCIETY began publication on January 2, 1915, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, professor of psychology in Columbia University 
and the Teachers College, editor of “Science,” “The Popular Science Monthly” and 
“The American Naturalist.” The journal will follow the general lines that have made 
“Science” of service in the sciences, cooperating with publications in special fields, 
aiming to become the professional journal for those engaged in the work of our lower 
and higher schools, and to be of interest to the wider public for whom education is 
of vital concern. It will emphasize the relations of education to the social order, 
scientific research in education and its applications, freedom of discussion, and reports 
and news of events of educational interest. 

A weekly journal of education of this character, which at present does not exist in any 
country, has been under consideration for some time, but the plans were postponed on 
the outbreak of the war. Finally, however, it appeared that if the European nations 
must neglect their educational interests it is all the more important that we should do 
the best we can in America, and the journal has begun publication at a time when 
there is thrust on this country great responsibility and great opportunity. 

The publishers hope that those who read this announcement will subscribe to the journal 
in order to assure its usefulness and success. There will be published two volumes a 
year, each containing over 800 double column pages of reading matter well printed 
on good paper. The annual subscription price is $3.00, the cost of a volume, $1.50, 


and the charge for single copies, 10 cents. 
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To THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Lancaster, Pa., and Garrison, N. Y. 
Please enter my name as a subscriber for School and Society, for 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal, beginning publication on January 2, 1915, covering the whole field of education in 
relation to the problems of American democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a 
science and the adjustment of our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. Each number 
will ordinarily contain articles and addresses of some length, shorter contributions, discussion and corre- 
spondence, reviews and abstracts, reports and quotations, proceedings of societies and a department of 
educational notes and news Annual subscription $3.00; single copies 10 cents 


SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and exact sciences, 
the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. For twenty vears Screnct 
has been conducted by its present editor, on the lines which will be followed by ScHuoL anp Society, and 
is now generally regarded as the professional journal of American men of science 

Annual subscription $5.00; sing.e copies 15 cents 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, established in 1872, devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing articles by 





leading authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of 


science to education and society. Annual subscription $3.00; single copies 30 cents 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences with special reference to the 


factors of organic evolution. Annual subscription $4.00; single copies 40 cents 
AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 
A biographical directory, containing the records of about 5,500 scientific men. Price, $5.00 net 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


} 


A series of volumes for the promotion of scientific research and educational progress. 


Volume I. The Foundations of Science 
By H. Porncar&. Containing the authorized English translation by George Bruce Halsted of “Science 
and Hypothesis,” “The Value of Science,” and “Science and Method.” Price, $3.00 net 
Volume II. Medical Research and Education 
By Ricuarp Miiuis Pearce, Wituiam H. We cu, C. 8. Minor and other authors. Price, $3.00 net 


Volume III. University Control 
By J. McKeen Carre .t and other authors. Price, $3.00 net 
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Combined Drawing and Pho- 
tomicrographic Apparatus. 


Illustrating a Few of its Many Possibilities 





Photomicrography: Horizontal Position 
. 
Price 


Complete for 
Drawing and 
Photomicro- 
graphy, 


$155.00 


Microscopical Projection 








Complete Apparatus Arranged for 


t Photomicrography: Vertical 
Drawing: Horizontal Position 


Position 


Bausch 5 Jomb Optical ©. 


422 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. ] 
Washington: 613 Pifteenth St., N.W. 

Chicago: 122 S. Michigan Bivd. | 


San Francisco: 154 Sutter St. 
Frankfurt a.M.: G.m.b.H. 31 Schillerstrasse 
London: 37 and 38 Hatton Garden, E.C. 
































